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The Case for Compulsion. 


LL who observe the 
convinced that the question of the hour is whether 
military service shall or shall not be made obliga- 


progress of events must be 


tory in Great Britain. Already there has been a 

great deal of controversy about it, but the argu- 
ment is narrowing down to a very definite point. No one 
who feels the responsibility of his opinions would be inclined 
to disparage the voluntary system. In ordinary times it is 
by far the most suitable to the wants of this country. 
Hitherto, at all events, it has not been found necessary to 
keep up a huge standing army after the fashion of our 
neighbours on the Continent. We have had a small, but 
perfectly trained, highly equipped and altogether efficient 
small army. To supply it there always has been a suffi- 
ciency of volunteers, and in the division of labour it was 
felt best that those should take to the profession of arms 
who felt the most inclination towards it. Even when the 
country came up against a difficulty of unparalleled magni- 
tude, the voluntary system very nearly rose to the occasion. 
No praise is too great for the alacrity and high spirit with 
which the young men of our day accepted the duty of 
defending the country. Almost at the shaking of a wand 
England was transformed from the most peaceable and 
unwarlike nation into an armed camp. Youths flocked to 
the Army and showed a really extraordinary devotion to 
duty. In older days the soldier was “ full of strange oaths 
and bearded like the pard . Sudden and quick in 
quarrel,”’ but the young men of Kitchener’s Army proved 
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to be an entirely new kind of soldier. Instead of becoming 
wilder and more dissipated after enlistment, they sobered 
down, lived on the whole model lives, and devoted their 
energies to mastering the drill and technique of their 
new calling. The country had reason to be proud of 
them. 

But in our time war demands far more men than the 
voluntary system can supply. In order to realise that it 
will be necessary to glance at the situation by which we are 
confronted. No talk of peace can obscure the fact that at 
present the likelihood is that the war will be prolonged for 
a year, or perhaps three years. No definite issue can be reached 
ina hurry. Russia, an ally from whom much was expected, 
was forced into the field too soon and has been beaten 
and driven back, fighting, it is true, with great bravery 
and determination, accomplishing signal feats of valour, 
but at the same time being obliged to give way. We are apt, 
in looking at the flaring posters which some of the papers 
give out, to think that the case of Russia is better than it 
is. Several times a week Hindenburg is not only defeated, 
but hurled back—on paper—yet the truth is he is contin- 
uously advancing. We believe it in every way possible 
that this in the end will be his undoing, and that the Grand 
Duke’s strategy will be a match for him; but whether that 
is so or not, Russia .as an aggressor is out of the running 
for many months to come. France, our great and gallant 
Ally, has shown the most devoted heroism, and may be 
reckoned on to hold her own line against the enemy, but that 
is not enough. Everybody understands that if we made 
a patched-up peace with Germany, the whole war would have to 
be fought over again in a very few years. One course alone 
remains open, and that is to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country and dictate terms, as was originally contemplated, 
at Berlin. That would undoubtedly be the best in the long 
run, as it would lay the foundations for a lasting peace. 
But to achieve such a result we must be prepared for heavy 
fighting, and heavy fighting means not only great armies 
in the field, but large reinforcements ever being drilled and 
prepared to support them. The National Register will 
show what number of young men is still available. Our 
eyes must have been greatly deceived if it is not gigantic. 
One has but to compare the streets of Paris with the streets 
of London to see that the available material in France is 
either fighting or being trained to fight, while in England 
the streets swarm with young men who ought to be carrying 
arms. It is they at whom compulsion is aimed. 

Soberly stated, this is the case for conscription. We 
are well aware that it is against the freedom-loving nature 
of Englishmen and English institutions. As a permanent 
arrangement, it is not to be recommended, but the situation 
to-day puts all precedents out of court. Never before in 
history have we been threatened by an enemy so strong as 
the German, for he has trained and planned for this day 
during many decades. To meet exceptional circumstances, 
exceptional means must be employed. Every man in the 
country will be needed before the war is over, and unless 
means are adopted now for securing that they shall be used, 
the opportunity may slip past. In Wellington’s day raw 
levies were sent straight to the front, many of them without 
more drill than they had on the voyage out ; but since then 
fighting has become more scientific, and the soldier requires 
a more complete training. Therefore, all who are of the re- 
quired age and fitness should be put into training without 
any delay whatever. Using al) their diligence, and learning 
only what is essential, it is probable that they could not 
be ready till the moment when they are required. Com- 
pulsory service, then, is one of the instruments which must 
be brought into use if we are to come out successfully from 
this struggle with the Kaiser and his army. 





Our Frontispiece 


C UR frontispiece is a portrait of Miss Joan Leyland, 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Leyland, who have 
given their home, Haggerstone Castle, Beal, Northumberland, 
for a hospital. They have some fifty wounded officers there, 
and Miss Leyland is taking an active part in superintending 
the work. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N Saturday, August 14th, a very pointed article 
appeared in the Times with regard to the 
proceedings of the Food Supply Committee 
concerning which we made some comments last 
week. After pointing out that the Committee 

was hastily appointed by Lord Selborne on his accession 
to office, and set to work with much energy (as it well might 
seeing that harvest time is with us, and as soon as the crops 
are in, steps must be taken to prepare for next year’s crops), 
it is stated that the report has not been published, and a guess 
is hazarded that the difficulty centres upon a proposed guaran- 
tee to farmers of a minimum price for wheat for a period 
long enough to justify them in putting a larger acreage under 
cultivation. The article certainly conveys an idea that the 
Cabinet are not agreed upon the report made by their Com- 
mittee. The reason for that is pretty broadly hinted in 
the following passage: ‘‘ When every serious Government 
decision has to be taken by a body of 22, there is very serious 
risk that questions which are unfamiliar and technical may 
be put off till it is too late, or escape decision altogether. 
That is apparently what is happening in the present case.” 
The food supply of the nation is such a very important 
matter that no apology is needed for directing atten- 
tion to this needless delay. It gives additional force 
to what we said in our last issue, “if the next few 
weeks are sacrificed to irresolution, nothing can be done 
this year.” 


FARMERS are beginning to take a gloomy view of the 

cereal harvest. Crops, according to the official and 
other estimates, are rather above than below the average, 
but the practical agriculturist knows only too well the difference 
between a promising show on the land and a substantial 
return in the barn. During the last three or four weeks 
recurrent showers of a tropical nature, falling very frequently, 
have damaged the wheat and other grain in more ways 
than one. Where it is heavy they have laid it, and laid it 
in the most eccentric manner, so that very few yards are 
lying in the same way. Worse than this, the ground has 
never in human memory been so wet and sloppy in the month 
of August. One result is that the wheels of the reaper and 
the horses’ feet sink into the ground and make the business 
of cutting the corn extremely slow and difficult. The machine 
gathers dirt as it goes and the stubble is something astonish- 
ing to look at. 


RIPENING has been greatly delayed by the prevalence 

of clouds and moisture, so that the fields are coming 
into readiness for the reaper at very considerable intervals 
and the harvest, therefore, is bound to be a prolonged one. 
In such cases the farmer scores who has most hands at his 
disposal. During the wettest season bright periods occur, 
and the only chance of saving the crop is to take the fullest 
advantage of every opportunity of getting it in. Those who 
have economised in their labour must suffer most in the 
end, as a little calculation will show them. The first of the 
wheat offered at Cambridge last week brought 55s. a quarter, 
and it is not reported as being a very good sample. When 
returns like these are in question, the wages bill begins to 
assume less importance. Every available man and _ beast 
should be utilised to make the most of the slightest chance of 
leading that occurs. 
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NEXT week we hope to deal at some length with the 

excellent report, signed by Mr. E. J. Cheney, on the 
Administration of the Grant for the Improvement of Livestock. 
It shows that the Board of Agriculture has made a very 
important step forward in the direction of that increased 
productivity of the soil, which must for many years to come 
be the goal of agricultural endeavour. In the conclusion of 
his introductory remarks, Mr. Cheney claims that “ to 
improve the quality of the commercial livestock of the 
country ’’ must benefit all classes engaged in agriculture. 
We would go further and say that it must greatly benefit 
the community at large, since it means an important 
addition to the wealth of the country and also a vast 
increase in the national food supply, on which we must 
become more and more dependent. It should never be for- 
gotten that science applied to warfare is slowly, but per- 
ceptibly filing away that insular security on which we have 
hitherto depended. 


VERY special interest attaches to the charming poem which 

Madame Duclaux contributes to this number under 
the title of ‘‘ The Wood at Sucy, July, 1915,’’ whence her 
much valued contribution was sent. Those who have read 
‘The Background of a Victory’ in ‘“‘ The Book of France ”’ 
may remember her description of the place. ‘‘I love the 
pleasant village of Sucy, so simple, set down on the outskirts 
of the capital like some grey-haired old peasant-farmer 
resting at the gate of his market town. You leave the railway 
station in the valley and climb the long slope to the church ; 
a few steps farther and the plain spreads out before your eyes 
its wealth of cornfields, orchards, woods—a characteristic 
landscape of Brie.” They may remember, too, her account 
of the coming of war. ‘“‘ Suddenly one Saturday afternoon. 
it was the 1st of August—the church bells began to peal 
fast and furious, while the drums at the neighbouring fort 
of Sucy beat a strange, sinister tattoo. I had never heard 
just those sounds before, yet I knew they rang the tocsin— 
that they were beating a general alarm, because the country 
was in danger.’’ Her poem, written in July of this year, 
carried with it the same distinct and vivid impression of events 
which characterised her article. 


THE WOOD AT SUCY. 
JULY, 1915. 

Warm woods all wet with rain 
Where no winds stir, 

Wide heavy boughs of plane, 
One springing fir, 

Slanting its crest awry, 

Athwart a stormy sky. 


There on the topmost bough 
A loriot swings, 

Pure gold—but listen, now, 
So sweet he sings, 

Loud, brief, a bugle-note 

Gold as his golden throat. 


How lonely feels the wood ! 
All brooding peace, 
Moisture and solitude ; 
Yet, without cease, 
Dull cannon-echoes throb, 
The deep Earth seems to sob. 


Nay, it is scarce a sound— 
So hoarse, so grave— 
That travels underground 
Like a spent wave. 
Whose last, weak echoes tell, 
How, at the mouth of Hell, 
All day the German bombs on Soissons fell. 


Mary DUCLAUX. 


THIS week has witnessed the filling up of the registration 

returns, and it remains now to be seen what is going to 
be done with them. Mr. Lovat Fraser, in a very forcible 
article, has stigmatised the whole proceedings as being 
farcical. He would have some sort of conscription put into 
force at once, as he supports Lord Esher in his statement 
that unless the nation puts forth a supreme effort, defeat is 
inevitable. But surely this is going rather too fast. We 
believe also that at a juncture like this compulsory national 
service is unavoidable, but in the wars of the past a step 
extremely like that taken by the present Government was 
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the preliminary to forcible enlistment. Papers were sent 
out to the heads of households demanding from them the 
names of such of the inmates as were fit for military service, 
and in the end compulsion of one kind or another had to be 
resorted to. The fault of the present system is that it 
allows the patriotic to do the fighting for those who are 
unpatriotic. We do not for an instant agree that only the 
cowards are holding back. On the contrary, many of those 
who are well capable of serving their country are hard and 
strong and would make excellent fighters, but the sense of duty 
has not been awakened within them, and it seems to take 
something more than rhetoric and persuasion to do so. 


ALL who have followed the course of operatiuns most 
closely realise that the strength of this Empire is being 
subjected to a test unparalleled in its history. There need 
be no fear of the result on one condition, and that is that 
the whole might and energy of the Empire be brought to 
bear upon winning. Were that done, there is no possible 
manner in which we could not prove superior to our enemies. 
In numbers and in wealth we exceed them, in personal 
valour our soldiers have shown that they will stand com- 
parison with those of any country in the world; but if an 
unorganised community fights one that is highly organised 
for the purpose, disaster would appear to be the natural sequel. 
It is necessary that every citizen should put into the war 
his entire heart and service, so that the force of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen may operate as a single tre- 
mendous engine working with one end in view and one only. 


OWN Saturday last the world was horrified to learn of a 

very serious accident to the Irish mail. About twenty 
miles south of Rugby five carriages were derailed in an 
extraordinary manner. We shall not go into the particulars 
here, as they are under examination and probably an 
authorised report will be issued before these lines come to 
the public. But it is impossible to avoid comment on the 
number of very serious railway accidents that have happened 
since the beginning of the war. In some quarters there has 
been a disposition to boast of the efficacy of our railway 
service. Passenger and goods traffic have both been carried 
out in a way that compares favourably with the condition 
of things in any other belligerent country, but we have had 
to submit to more accidents than any other. At least, that 
is speaking according to public report. It is very difficult 
to trace any of these mishaps directly to the crowding of the 
line, and yet the public can scarcely fail to associate the 
number of accidents with war traffic. On Saturday the 
mail was said to have been running at the rate of sixty to 
sixty-five miles per hour; but, on the other hand, a very 
convincing explanation of the accident is offered and it has 
noihing to do with speed. It seems that the connecting 
tod of an up-train from Rugby broke loose and fouled the 
metals of the down line, the theory being that the train 
was thrown over by the obstruction. That, of course, may 
be tl:e case; but people will not be prevented from drawing 
the conclusion that the depletion of men on the railway 
may account for the number of recent accidents. 


ONE would not at the first blush go to the Atheneum in 

search of instruction in agriculture, yet that excellent 
literary journal contains in its current number a most in- 
structive article on pig-keeping. It comes in the shape of a 
review. A number of German experts have compiled a 
book on Germany’s food and in the course of it they discourse 
learnedly on the cheapest way to maintain a young pig 
without wasting food in prematurely fattening him. This 
is called “the perseverance ration,’ and our contemporary 
makes fun of it with a practical commonsense that is quite 
refreshing to meet. ‘‘ There is a good deal of nature about 
your pig,” says the reviewer, “he is quick to detect the 
so-called ‘ perseverance ration,’ and, if it is continued, he 
promptly begins to ‘ go back,’ as our British farmers would 
say.” The truth is you cannot fatten pigs or keep them from 
fattening merely by reading about them in a study. The 
practical German farmer will certainly feel some scepticism 
about the professorial admonitions addressed to him, but, as 
our contemporary says, “ he will do well to keep his doubts 
to himself, otherwise the consequences in a professor ridden 
country are likely to be unpleasant.” Nevertheless, although 
German pedantry easily becomes stupid, it is as well to keep in 
mind that the nation as a whole perseveres till it has found the 
best way out, and he would be ill advised who neglected his 
own English pig because the Germans had elaborated a ridi- 
culous method of not getting bacon. 
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HONOUR to the Brave! Never did knight of old enjoy 

such opportunity ‘‘to fame his helm” as the glorious 
attempt to force the Dardanelles has provided. Admiral 
de Robeck, in a despatch which future historians will regard 
as a document of the first rank, has given the names of those 
heroes who distinguished themselves most. Fain would 
we reprint the brief and pithy annals appended to the names 
of those who have won distinction, but they are all given in 
the daily papers and it would be superfluous to recount those 
thrilling adventures while they are still fresh in the public 
mind. But it should be noticed that their deeds were as 
often notable attempts to save life as valorous attempts to 
slay the enemy. Such a picture as that of Commander Unwin, 
thrice struck by bullets, venturing over the shell-troubled 
water to save wounded men on the shore, must be an immortal 
inheritance of his countrymen. Midshipman Drewry who per- 
formed similar feats at twenty-one has surely a brilliant career 
before him. ‘Groom fought like squire, and squire like 
knight, as fearlessly and well.” William Chas. Williams, 
who was slain in his hour of triumph, and George McKenzie 
Samson were only able seamen and therefore more deserving of 
their laurels. No more splendid chapter enriches the pages 
of naval history than Admiral de Robeck’s despatch. 


THE ink was not dry upon the note in which we rejoiced 

over the honours done to the heroes of the Navy when 
news arrived of the sinking of a transport in the Aegean Sea. 
It would be of little use to conceal the sadness which the 
intelligence caused. At the same time there is no need to 
exaggerate the proportions of the calamity. Hitherto it 
has been the Navy’s pride and boast that transports have 
carried soldiers to all parts of the world in safety. This 
is the first loss of the kind. All the more regret is felt 
because the reinforcements were going to strengthen the 
incomparable 29th Division to which Sir Ian Hamilton gave 
such unstinted praise. But great as is our sympathy with 
the relations of the thousand who we are afraid have 
perished, the incident cannot be allowed to create depression. 
It will cause our men to set their teeth harder and increase 
the deadly earnestness with which they are carrying out 
their purpose of reducing the most hateful enemy to 


submission. Never for a moment has the country 
doubted that in a war of this kind there must be 
reverses. 


THE BIRTH OF A SONG. 
Silence and listenings, 
Passionate, tense ; 
Stirring of unseen wings 
Just beyond sense. 


Beat of approaching wings, 
Swiftly they throng, 
Out of the heart of things 
Flutters a song. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


VERY great sympathy will be felt with the efforts now 

being made to recruit the English nursing service on 
the French lines. It is common knowledge that at the 
beginning of the war the French were very badly off for 
nurses. The profession of nurse has never been adopted by 
French ladies as it has been by English ladies, the result is 
that there are, practically speaking, no qualified women to 
take up the work. It was thought that the nursing could be 
done by men unfit for military service, but the experiment did 
not turn out well. These men had neither the minds nor the 
bodies requisite for such work. Then the scheme associated 
with the name of Lady Barclay came in and matters began to 
improve. At present we believe there are about 200 English 
nurses at the French front and about 150 more are needed. 
Of course, it would beadvisable, if possible, to have the wounded 
French attended exclusively by French doctors and French 
nurses. For one thing, it is better for them to hear only their 
own tongue spoken, and that by those to whom it is a birth- 
right. In the second place, it has been found that English 
doctors and English nurses do not understand French habits 
as well as their own and, for example, instead of ordering 
foods to which they have been accustomed, will provide 
what English people would like in the same circumstances. 
No doubt in the future nursing will be regarded as a much 
higher profession in France, but until that is accomplished 
we hope our English nurses will do the best they can 
for their gallant allies, and that success will attend the present 
effort to increase the funds and the workers. 
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[N homely parlance those who are making an outcry against 

the word Colonial have not got the right sow by the ear. 
A word is nothing in itself, but takes form and shape from 
its application. No better example need be sought than 
the word Colonial itself. In a military sense it has gained 
a fine significance. Who says Colonial soldier calls up visions 
of the greatest bravery reinforced by handiness and adapta- 
bilitv. During the Boer War Australians and Canadians 
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between them added a new lustre to the phrase « A Colonia 
Soldier.’’ Colonial in some respects meant more than English, 
Scottish, or Irish. There are directions in which it conveys 
a less complimentary idea, but this is only because in every 
respect the Mother Country has not been surpassed. Never- 
theless, in most things, to be called Colonial is to be paid a 
high compliment. To-day the word implies an Imperial 
brotherhood never before fully realised. 





A COTTAGE AND 


AM well aware that many people have had bitter dis- 
appointments in looking for a cottage such as mine. 

The picturesque cottage may be there, but requires 

a good sum to be spent on it before it is habitable, 

and “sanitation,” or rather the want of it, is the 
lrawback to many an otherwise idyllic spot. Or there are 
neighbours who are unneighbourly at best—and intrusive 
it worst—or noisy, or offensive, or uncleanly, or other things 
“un.” But this cottage was in a pleasant village 


equally “ un. 
among homely, respectable villagers. Moreover, it was 


the result of the hobby of a gifted lady who lived in the big 
house close by and who had set loving eyes on two seventeenth 
century cottages standing together in pretty gardens and 
The parlour, 


orchards. The cottage consists of the following : 


fi \oe 
S140 & 


: “ail ill 


* 


rf 
Lets, 


TIT. = 
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THE COTTAGE REFERRED TO IN THE 


TYPE TO THIS 


the little dining hall (once a dame school), a small lobby 
and a kitchen, all on the ground floor. A winding oak stair- 
case of picturesque but small dimensions leads up to four 


bedrooms. One of these was made into a convenient 
bathroom. 
Fortunately, I owned furniture suited to the type of 


cottage, and anything ‘unsuited was eliminated and hastily 
despatched to sale rooms before it left London. So the 
cottage oak chairs and tables and dressers went straight 
to their places as to the manner born, and the grandfather 
clock gave a gurgle of contentment as it slipped into position 
under an oak beam. Oak kitchen chairs took their position 
in the dame school dining-room, and the Staffordshire figures 
on the oak dresser smiled with pleasure at being removed from 
a London flat. The gifted lady had very properly had the 
cottage whitewashed throughout, so that £1 spent once a 
year keeps it in apple-pie order. And after all if one cannot 
indulge in priceless fabrics and rare tapestries and skilled 
workpeople to keep them in order—what is nicer to look 







ACCOMPANYING 
ILLUSTRATION. 


ITS ECONOMIES. 


at than whitewashed walls and dark oak furniture? It is 
no longer an original idea, but it is a hackneyed form of 
decoration of which one never wearies. 

There are no carpets on the dark stained stairs, and 
the rush matting on the brick floors in the parlour and little 
dining-hall reduces labour amazingly. I did not sacrifice 
comfort to oak chairs and tables altogether. There is a 
luxurious little Chesterfield sofa and one or two cosy arm- 
chairs in the parlour and shelves for my books and plenty 
of papers and periodicals about. I do not attempt to lead 
a hard life in this retreat. I keep one handmaiden and I 
see that she keeps the place nicely and serves the meals 
decently. Indeed the cottage is run very much on the 
lines of a small London flat, which is, I fancy, one of the 

most comfortable es- 
tablishments one can 


light upon when a 
clever housekeeper 
gets hold of one 


clever servant. 
I was possessed 


of the usual appur- 
tenances of a small 
establishment. I had 


nice china and plate 
and I stored the 
family silver with a 
sigh of relief. For, 
believe me, it is 
silver which breaks 
the heart of the cook- 
general who has to 
“keep” it, and your 
own when it is not 
“kept.” Brass to a 
certain extent can be 
grappled with once a 
week, and is a cheerful 
finish for the oak 
and whitewash. Be- 
sides you can lock 
the cottage up if 
there is nothing of 
“vally’’ about (as 
the local huckster 
puts it) and go away 
with a light heart. 
My handmaiden lives 
in the village—and 
when I am not in 
residence her mother’s 
watchful eye takes all 
Thus the cottage is kept 


IS SIMILAR IN 


ARTICLE 


responsibility off my shoulders. 
aired and clean when I am away. 
HOUSEKEEPING. 





But facts are facts and are the most useful after all—so 
here they are : 
Ei S€, 
Rent of cottage per week with rates ‘0 6 ao O £306 
Servant’s wages, stamps and washing ee a a o 8 3 
Laundry account .. a: te uid és se “OO eee 
Summer coal (averages) : 0 3 °9 
Grocery account which inclndes oil for lavas ‘i aning 
materials, soap and butter, household groceries and 
bread se ed ea re ry es 5 010 Oo 
Milk bill os a ds a a is ee Oo 3 4 
Fish .. ee oe aie ack ate Ds dy Oo 2 2 
Eggs .. ae Sp a or mar “i wis 6. <3 0 
Meat .. = ae ate we = asd od Oo 4 0 
Gardener ies week) os ie ats as an Oo 3 6 
{2 15 0 
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Thus for £3 a week for two womenfolk one can include 
pocket-money, stamps and drinks such as soda-water and 
lime juice. And remember that in the country one can go 
for a walk without taking one’s purse. By reducing one’s 
living expenses one can spend the remainder of one’s 
income according to one’s special bent. (For a man’s keep, 
please add a whole 
sovereign to this 
amount.) 

And as to the 
amount of food, 
remember health 
demands ‘‘one 
should rise from the 
table ’’ — well, say, 
able to eat a little 
more. But this rule 
must not be applied 
to the handmaiden 
who does more—and 
thinks less. 

With regard to 


firewood, two years 
ago I bought 10s. 
worth of wood from 
an estate near; 
about here — such 


wood is known as a 
“bavin’’ and I am 
still using it. The 
handmaiden chops it 
with a somewhat 
blunt but efficient 
axe. Obviously this 
works out much cheaper than seven bundles of swift 
burning chips for 3d. 

Some of the laundry is done at home, and I wash my 
own. blouses. 


THE 


THE Joy OF LIVING. 


Breakfast with the door opening on to a bright cottage 
garden. The smell of pinks and roses softly blowing on me 
as I eat my scrambled egg. The day before me; a bright 
blue sky and sunshine. The dearest old dog in the world 


waiting for her morning lump of sugar. (Believe me, 
life in the country without one’s dog is a _ poor 
affair.) The 
white fan- 


ta1tssare 
sunning 
themselves 
on the 
thatched 
dovecot. 
Their life’s 
tragedies of 
love and 
disappoint- 
ment and 
stupidity 
would fill 
another 
chapter, 
but I will 
spare my 
readers. 
The 
world does 
not seem a 
bad place 
to live in 
—until one 
opens the 
newspaper 
to read of 
the horrors 





that grip 

THE PARLOUR WINDOW. one’s heart 
to-day. 

One realises anew ihat no one can be really happy 
at such a time, and one realises also that now there 
must be further economies. A smaller cottage must 


be found, and I must work the garden entirely by myself 
and dispense with the handyman. Such a kind handyman, 
too (he always leaves me my wild poppies when he hoes the 
walk, and the wild geraniums in the hedge when he mows 
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the grass); but that 3s. a week must be saved, and the 
garden must be small and well done. Concentration is 
the keynote of economy, I am certain, from cabbages to the 
stockpot. Next year I want to feel that every vegetable 
eaten by myself, my handmaiden and the stranger within 
my gates is produced by my own honest work. Next year 
there must be more 
economy in every- 
thing. (I fancy my 
reader utters a cry 
of dismay at the 
suggestion of further 
cheeseparing.) But 
nil desperandum. The 
excitement of life wil] 
grow. 

A smaller rent. 
A younger and more 
inexperienced hand- 


maiden must be 
found. So I shall 
enjoy free ingress, 


egress and regress, as 
the landlords say, to 


my larder. Inspec- 
tion day must be 
every day. The 


larder must be con- 
stantly overhauled. 
Odd _ cooked _ poia- 
toes and other things 
have a way of 
hiding instead of 
going straight into 
the stockpot. I know at eighteen I should not have taken 
any interest in an odd potato or a stock-bone. So I cast 
no blame, but look and watch and gently converge all that 
I can to the stockpot. 

I find that dry peas and haricot beans make an excellent 
body to build good soup upon. With other fresh vege- 
tables added, this provides a supper without an ounce of 
meat. 

Everything has gone up in price lately, of course, and 
meat is very dear. Ashoulder of Canterbury lamb is the great 
stand - by 
each week. 
My but- 
cher’s bill 
is never 
more than 
5s. a week, 
and in faci 
I have just 
paid one 
for a fort- 
night for 
6s. 1d. 

Eggs 
at eight 
for Is. are 
cheap, and 
I think a 
shill ing’s 
worth of 
eggs go 
mac: Aa 
further 
thana 
shill ing’s 
worth of 
meat and 
are infi- 
toms ley 
nicer. 

Fish 
three times 
a week 
makes up 
the staple 
of my household diet. Fish, not provided by the large motor 
van swagger fishmonger, but brought by the man with th 
flea-bitten grey sporting pony. He sells me a mackerel 0: 
“finny haddick”’ for 4d. and the haddock eaten with 
poached egg is a dish for a king. In conclusion I woul: 
say: Do not worry and do not expect perfection where i 
is not to be had. K. 
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WHAT YORKSHIRE HAS 


COUNTRY 


LIfe. 


DONE 


FOR THE WAR. 


III—THE EAST RIDING. 


HUNDRED years ago York, which is a county in 
itself, responded to the call to arms, and there 
is a tradition that the city built, equipped and 
manned a ship of the fleet that sailed to meet the 
Armada ; to-day York, no less patriotic, is a huge 

military centre, the heart of the Northern Command. In 
the East Riding the organisation of the Territorial Association, 
of which Lord Nunburnholme is a member and Colonel 
Lambert White chairman, has answered fully to the calls 
made upon it, and the results of recruiiing in certain districts 
have been excellent, as in Malton and in Mark2t Weighton, 
where so many men have joined Sir Mark Sykes’ Waggoners’ 
Reserve. 

The East Yorkshires, the junior among the old foot 
regiments which went through Marlborough’s campaign 
from Blenheim to Malplaquet, and fought at the sieges of 
Mons, Douai and Bouchain, have not made the first stages 
of the campaign and the great retreat, since the 1st Battalion 
was in India, and the 2nd did not join Sir John French until, 
on September 16th, the 6th Division arrived from England 
during the lull on the British front after the crossing of the 
Aisne. The 1st East Yorkshires were brigaded with the 
West Yorkshires, the Sherwood Foresters, and Durham 
Light Infantry in Brigadier-General Congreve’s (18th) 
Brigade, and in the 16th Brigade in the same Division was 
another Yorkshire regiment, the 2nd York and Lancasters. 
The 6th Division wa kept in reserve on the south bank of the 
Aisne and used to relieve infantry in the trenches on the north 
bank ; and on September 20th the East Yorkshires came under 
fire for the first time, ‘“ getting shelled and blown in all 
directions.” The 3rd Battalion of the East Yorkshires, 
which landed at St. Nazaire on September 26th, afterwards 
relieved the 1st Battalion in the trenches. In an attack 
on the German lines the rst Battalion lost more than eighty 
men in less than eight minutes, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richard Benson fell mortally wounded. As he lay on the 
ground, some of the men wished to carry him to cover, but 
he refused, saying, ‘‘Go on, boys, and leave me.” Their 
casualties in the battle of the Aisne were, besides Colonel 
Benson, Major Anderson wounded, and one hundred and 
eighty men killed or wounded. Major Anderson was shot 
through the cheek-bone, but refused to leave the firing line. 

The regiment’s losses, however, were lighter than those 
of the other regiments in the brigade, which lost foriy-five 
officers in 
killed, wounded 
and_ missing. 
In October the 
East York- 
Shires, 11 
General 
Pulteney’s 3rd 
Corps, were 
despatched 
northward in 
French movor- 
lorries to take 
their unre- 
corded part in 
the firs: battle 
of Ypres, on 
the Armen- 
tiéres section. 
On October 
20th, two com- 
panies of the 
East York- 
shires were 
ordered to sup- 
pLOeg te ‘Ghee 
Leicestershire 
Regiment, and 
retook the 
trenches they had abandoned. <A week later they were 
in action in support of the Durhams, when Captain 
Walker, son of Admiral Walker of The Hall, Beverley, 
was killed. Less is known of the detail of the work of the 





THE HON. HUGO DENISON. 


Returned from the Front severely wounded. 


3rd Corps than of 
other portions of 
our line, but, in 
Sir John French’s 
words, it had to 
cover a very undue 
length of front, it 
was without — re- 
serves, the “ con- 
stant work in the 
trenches tried the 
endurance of 
officers and men to 
the utmost — the 
courage, tenacity, 
endurance and 
cheerfulness of the 
men in such un- 
paralleled  circum- 
tances are beyond 
all praise.”’ 

The 
talion, 
with the 
Own Royal Lan- 
casters, the Ist 
Yorkand Lancaster, 
the 1st Yorkshire 
Light Infantry—an 
almost completely Yorkshire brigade — were — brought, 
lik: most of the men of the 27th and 28th Divisions, 
from a tropical station and were sharply tried by the 
change to the rigours of a winter campaign. These two 
divisions and General Sir Herbert Plumer’s 5th Corps had 
no previous experience of European warfare; the ground 
they held was marshy, the trenches most difficult to con- 
struct and keep in repair. In spite of these difficulties, 
Sir John French writes that ‘the ground first taken over 
by them is still intact, and held with little greater loss than 
is incurred by troops in all ocher parts of the line.” The 
East Yorkshires gave a good account of themselves in the 
new battle of Ypres in April and May in the trenches at 
Frezenberg, where for two days they were left without 
water, as communication with the rear was most precarious. 
An officer and som2 men, however, oi the 5th King’s Own 
brought some water across to the battered trenches of the 
Eas Yorkshires. One trench was crowded with dead men, 
so the few men who still held it turned it into a grave, filling 
it in and setting crosses upon it. On April 23rd and 24th, 
the days of the chief German attack with gas, many batta- 
lions of Yorkshire Territorials, which had only just arrived 
in Flanders, were pushed into the gap, and fought next day 
and in the following days in all the hot corners. The 4th and 
5th Battalions of the Yorkshire Regiment (the Hull Rifles), 
whose ranks are filled with men from the towns and villages 
between Beverley and the coast northward, the Hallamshire 


2nd Bat- 
brigaded 
King’s 





COLONEL SIR MARK SYKES. 


Now serving in the Eastern theatre of war. 


Rifles, the 4th and 5th Battalions of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, drawn from the mining districts 


of South West Yorkshire, the 4th Battalion of the 
West Riding Regiment, whose ranks are filled with the men 
of Halifax andthe Spen valley, and the 5th Battalion of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, all came under fire, and showed the 
courage and coolness of regulars, though they were new to 
the ground. Though the attack did not succeed in retaking 
St. Julien, it effectively checked the enemy’s further advance. 
The Hull Rifles were called out one night from their billets, 
bivouaced in a field, and next day sent on by motor ’buses. 
““We were slapped into camp,” an officer of the regiment 
writes, ‘““ and in the morning marched off to line some trenches. 
Next day we had to move to another part of the line which 
was being hard pressed; and after waiting some hours, 
were ordered to make a counter-attack on a village. We 
did it just like a field day at home, and were shelled all the 
way. The men never faltered, although we were lucky to 
get off with what we did.” Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw was 
shot dead leading the attack, and two other officers, Major 
Thielmann and Captain Farrell, fell; Major and Captain 
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Easton, who showed splendid gifts of leadership, were struck 
by splinters of shell, but did not go off duty. The regiment 
was afterwards praised by the General, who said he would 
not have used them in the way he did unless it was absolutely 
necessary ; and a private of the Hull Rifles reports that the 
regulars have named them the Mad Mullahs. The work of 
these Yorkshire Territorials, most of whom had _ never 
seen a shot fired in battle, and faced one of the worst 
artillery bombardments of the war, was most creditable, 
for there was little time for preparation in the hastily 
improvised rush to reinforce the thin lines of the regulars. 
“They were led by officers who a year ago had been archi- 
tects and solicitors and business men. The result was a 
soldiers’ battle, like Albuera, where we escaped the 
annihilation 
which, by all 
the rules, was 
our due by the 
sheer dogged 
fighting quality 
of our men 
and their 
leaders.” 

In York 
itself Lieut.- 
Col. G. A. E. 
Wilkinson of 
Dringhouses 
Manor is in 
command of 
the National 
Reserve ; and 
Captain 
Wormald of the 
7th Hussars has 
done good ser- 
vice} through- 
out the whole 
duration of the 
war. Captain 
Edwyn Walker 
Millmount 
has two sons 
killed and one 
missing. Many 
members of the 
Green family 
are serving: 
Captain Percy 
Green on the 
Lion; and of 
the three sons 
of Mr. Edward 
Lycett Green, 
late Master of 
the York and 
Ainsty, Mr. 
Edward Arthur 
Lycett Green is 
inthe Yorkshire 
Dragoons, Mr. 
David Lycett 
Green on the 
Inflexible, and 
Mr. Francis 
Lycett Green 
in the Grenadier 
Guards. West 
of the ridge of 
the Wolds that 
divides the 
Riding, in the 
levels of the plain of York, Lord Deramore of Heslington 
is major in the Yorkshire Hussars ; the Rev. George Palmes 
of Naburn has lost a son, and his brother, Mr. Guy Palmes 
of Lingcroft, has a son in the roth Hussars. Mr. Thomas 
Preston, son of Mr. Harry Preston of Moreby Hall, is a lieu- 
tenant in the Yorkshire Hussars; and Mrs. Dunnington- 
Jefferson of Thicket Priory has lost her_ son, Second- 
Lieutenant W. M. Dunnington - Jefferson. In the eastern 
stretches of this plain, Captain Thomas Gurney has been 
mentioned in despatches. 

In the southern promontory of the East Riding, enclosed 
by the winding of the Ouse, lies the Saltmarshe Estate, 
where the Saltmarshes held land at Saltmarshe in the early 
thirteenth century. A Sir Edward served at Crecy and 


LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. SHAW. 


Shot while leading an attack at Ypres. of 


CAPTAIN B. FARRELL. 
Killed in action at the second battle of Ypres. 
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Calais, receiving for his good services in the French wars 
an exemption for life from serving on juries. Colonel Philip 
Saltmarshe is in command of a reserve brigade of artillery, 
and his son, Mr. Philip Saltmarshe, is a second lieutenant in 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Mr. L. Garforth of Westow Hall, near Malton, has lost 
his only son, and Colonel Sir James Legard of Welham Hall, 
the county regimental commandant who has done so much 
good service in the past in the Volunteer organisation and in 
the present with the Territorials, has two sons serving, and 
one fallen in the war. Two of Lord Middleton’s brothers are 
serving—the Hon. Tatton Willoughby as major in the 4th 
Battalion of the Yorkshire Regiment, and the Hon. Claud 
Willoughby on the Headquarters Staff at York. 

On the 
wolds __Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir 
Mark Sykes, 
whose ancestor, 
Sir Christopher, 
transformed 
the country 
about Sled- 
mere from a 
barren, sandy 
sheepwalk into 
well cultivated 
cornlands, was, 
before the war, 
instrumental in 
taising the 
Waggoners’ 
Reserve to sup- 
plement the 
Army Service 
Corps in time of 
need; he is 
colonel of the 
5th Battalion of 
the Yorkshire 
Regiment, 
appointed to 
the General 
Staff and is now 
serving in the 
Eastern theatre 
of war. His 
second in 
command, 
Colonel Mor- 
timer, now 
commands the 
5th Battalion 
Yorkshire 
Regiment in 
France. Mr. T. 
L. Wickham 
Boynton of 
Burton Agnes 
holds a cap- 
tain’s commis- 
sion in the 5th 
Battalion of the 
Yorkshire 
Regiment ; and 
Mr. William 
Adrian Bethell, 
son of Mr. 
William 
Bethell of Rise 
Park, holds a 
commission in 
the 2nd Life Guards. Lieutenant Chichester-Constable of the 
Rifle Brigade, son of Mr. Walter Chichester-Constable of Burton 
Constable, is in the Territorial Force Reserve ; and near Hull, 
Captain Claud Sykes, son of the late Mr. Charles Percy 
Sykes of West Ella, is serving in the Grenadier Guards. 
Lord Nunburnholme’s brother, the Hon. Guy Greville Wilson, 
member for West Hull, who made the South African campaign 
with distinction, has been promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the East Riding Yeomanry, in which Lord Garnock, 
who, however, lives just over the borders of the East Riding 
at Aldby, is major. Returning to the west escarpment of 
the wolds at Londesborough, Lord Londesborough’s second 
son, the Hon. Hugo Denison of the 1st Life Guards has 
returned from the front severely wounded. M. J. 


MAJOR C. E. THIELMANN. 
Killed in action at the second battle of Ypres. 


CAPTAIN EDGAR WALKER. 
Killed at the first battle of Ypres. 
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RUINED HOMESTEADS ON THE MARNE 


ROM Paris to Chalons-sur- 
Marne, which was made the 
headquarters for investigat- 
ing the wants of the un- 
fortunate farmers who had 

suffered the loss of hearth and home, 
of stock, plant and machinery in the 
savage invasion of ihe Huns _ last 
autumn, is a run of two hours or so. 
The railway crosses and_ recrosses 
many times the placid and winding 
Marne, looking so tranquil in the 
summer weather that it was difficult 
to realise that only twelve months 
ago its shores had witnessed the 
devastating advance of the Germans 
and the brilliantly successful counter 
thrust of General Joffre. Only a 
ruined building here and there, and a 
bridge neatly blown up by the French 
to retard the progress of their enemies, 
told as the train rushed on through 
the vine-clad hillocks near Epernay of 
the stern doings of last year. Of 
Chalons itself something will be said 
hereafter. From its old and central 
inn, La Haute Mére de Dieu, we started 
on our first excursion next morning. 

be followed on the map. 


The journey can easily 
It began on the long straight road 
southward that leads ultimately to Troyes through a charac- 
teristically French agricultural district of light soil divided 
into strips that reminded one of the ancient open field 
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cultivation of Great Britain, though these strips are really 
the effects of division and sub-division among the small 
It is a chalky ground whereon grain crops alter- 
nate with mangolds and other roots. 
traversed, trees there are in abundance, but they are not 


Over the whole district 


large, and neither like the typical 
English woodlands planted for sport 
and picturesqueness, nor the severely 
practical German forests. At Som- 
mesous, where we turned off, was 
found the first stern example of war- 
fare’s ravage. We show two photo- 
graphs, one of a row of cottages that 
escaped destruction, and another of 
similar dwellings they were left 
by shell fire. The village was almost 
a total wreck, but one noticed that 
wherever the garden ground had not 
been covered by stones and deébris 
the thrifty peasants had started 
once again to grow the little salad 


as 


planis and vegetables which they 
consume so freely. It gave an 


impression that was graven deeper 
with every eventful mile traversed, 
till it seemed as though the Germans 
nad, in the Biblical phrase, decermined 
not to leave one stone standing upon 
another. At the very next place we 
stopped, Vassimont, the fine Chateau 
de Chapelaine of M. Bondant was re- 
duced to ruins; shell-battered walls 
rose now amid what looks like the 
remains of an earthquake, and around, 
a fruit and flower garden still show- 
ing in ruin and neglect how carefully 
they had once been tended. On from 
Venharren to Normée and ere Cham- 
panoise still grimmer signs of battle 
appeared in the shape of mounds and 
simple wooden crosses that showed 
the rude burial-places of those that 
had fallen. Hove one, there many, 
bear silent testimony. They border the 
road, rise above the wheat in the middle 
of the fields, and ave under the planta- 
tion shadows. They are plain and 
obviously hurried, though occasion- 
ally a printed legend ‘‘ Honneur aux 


Braves’ expresses the affectionate 
reverence with which the French re- 
gard the fallen. Much has been 


cleared away, or partially hidden by 
summer growth, but hastily dug 
trenches, empty cartridge cases, scraps 
of equipment once worn by those 
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asleep beneath the turf, set the 
imagination working. For here the 
battle raged wildly and little white 
flags in the fields show the positions 
of shells that failed to burst and 
therefore remain dangerous. It is not 
forgotten that twenty years after the 
war of 1870 shells that had huried 
themselves harmlessly in the fields 
were accidentally exploded by agri- 
cultural implements and caused many 
fatalities. Here, too, in their advance 
the Germans stopped to consume the 
loot. Tins there are still in plenty and 
thousands of champagne bottles lay 
about till tidied away by the quiet 
peasants. They were remnants of an 
orgy of drink and gluttony. Not with- 
out a certain satisfaction does our 


informant relate that in stealing from 
cellars the 
what came 


the great champagne 
ignorant soldiery took 





THE RUINED 
first, viz., the new wine, and 
did not know that the older 
and more valuable stocks were 
the least accessible. But 
probably they would not have 
appreciated the difference 
between them. 

From Fere Champanoise 
we turned to the north-east 
through Bannes, Broussy le 
Grand, Allemant and Broyes 
to Montdement. The last 
mentioned was. devastated, 
houses and church and chateau 
heaped into ruins. It stands 
high and was the scene of 
hard fighting. Probabiy the 
chateau had been originally 
built with an eye to the fine 
view which extends over the 
green marsh, the Marais de 
St. Gond, to the wooded hills 
beyond. From the latter it 
was bombarded by the Ger- 
mans, but the French were 
able to take a terrible revenge. 
The German infantry imagined 
they had found excellent 
cover under the tall-growing 
rushes of the marshland, but 
had forgotten the treacherous 
bottom into which they sank 
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up to theirhips. In this help- 
less position they were when 
the French artillery began to 


play on the rushes with 
results more easily to be 
imagined than _ described 


At Baye, to which we 
proceeded, the tale of deso- 
lation was relieved by a touch 
of comedy. Needless to say, 
the central figure of the story 
was the Crown Prince of 
Germany, whose conduct 
during the war has called 
forth the unmitigated con- 
tempt of the French. At Baye 
is the chateau of the eminent 
collector whose treasures the 
Rising Hope of Germany 
caused to be loaded into a 
railway truck and despatched 
to Berlin, thus taking a per- 


sonal share in that looting 
which modern commanders 


of any civilisation try to check. 
From the chateau he was 
obliged to make a retreat more 
hurried than dignified. When 
he left, the table was spread for 
dinner, and beside each place 
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for his guests 
were placed nine 
glasses for as 
many different 
sorts of wine that 
were to be called 
from the cellars 
of the house. 

From Baye 
we proceeded by 
Epernay (where 
we stopped for 
lunch) by Cham- 
paubert and 
Montmart. On 
the journey 
thence to Chalons 
the most moving 
sight was the 
view of Reims, 
which we ob- 
tained at Rilly 
la Montagne. A 
pathetic looking 
town it is, stand- 
ing round its still noble, although shattered, cathedral. The 
Germans were not shelling it as we looked on, but they 
had done so the day before. 

The second day brought us still more closely into contact 
with the war. Our route lay almost due north, the first 
stoppage being at Suippes. It is easily bombarded from the 
German lines; indeed, a shell exploded on the road—an 
incident that set the motors off at top speed. How little 
there was to indicate the deadliness of the struggle! The 
road was deserted except for one or two figures—a group of 
aged labourers mending it, or an officer speeding past in a 
motor. On the fields a few women harvesting or weeding. 
Above the battlefield floats a captive balloon, in which 





HEROES WEARING THE MEDAILLE MILITAIRE 
AND CROIX DE GUERRE. 


sits one with keen eyes helped by the best field glasses 
procurable. He is searching the countryside with the 
special object of trying to discover where the hostile guns 
are placed or any movement of the enemy, and has a tele- 
phone for communicating with his friends below. From 
where we are the trench lines are plainly visible as a wavering 
broad and frayed white ribbon running along the slope of a 
bare colline. Ever and anon there is a mutter as of distant 
thunder, and a cloud of grey dust rises where the ground is 
struck. 

The Germans occupy Montfaucon, and their trenches 
were about three miles in front of it. This place, a cluster 
of red-tiled houses round a church, is just opposite Clermont, 
where we had the pleasure of being introduced to General 
Serrail, who has just been sent to take chief military 
command in the Dardanelles. 

Reluctantly we tore ourselves away, though it was to 
return later. Meantime, the route was pursued to Triau- 
court and Vaubecourt. At the last mentioned, the destruction 
has been awful, nothing, not even the church, has been 
spared. 
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Yet no, the 
peasants would 
not accept that 
as true. The war 
has brought over 
France a_ great 
wave of Puritan- 
ism in morals 
and devoutness 
in religion. Some 
would, perhaps, 
add a touch of 
superstition. 
Their minds are 
full because, 
while all else has 
been destroyed, 
the statue of the 
Virgin and Child 
has escaped. I 
write as one 
given to doubt 
about the angels 
who are said to 
have intervened 
at Mons, and the supernatural guardianship of the Virgin’s 
statue ; but it is undeniable that the latter, in the many 
destroyed churches into which I looked, has been spared. 
It may be that the custom of placing this image in a 
secluded corner accounts for it, but the fact remains. The 
peasants treat such statues as holy shrines, and visit them 
daily to make vows and give offerings. 

Speaking of devotion, I was much struck with that 
of a congregation of soldiers in the half-ruined church of 
Sommeil. They were a fine lot of men resting from the 
trenches. The regimental kitchen was drawn up in front 
of the church, and a soldier priest held a service within. 
The French Government makes the priest serve as well as 
the others. We went inside and were glad to share in a 
very touching service. At our entrance they were singing 
a hymn, of which we give the words and music. First the 
priest, who had a fine voice, sang a verse, and then the soldiers 
gave the refrain : 


OUT OF CHURCH. 


Dieu de clémence, O Dieu Vainquer ! 
Sauvez, Sauvez la France, au nom du Sacré Coeur. 


It added a religious note to the gladiators’ salutation, ‘‘ Ave 
Ceesar, morituri te salutant.”’ 
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Pitié, mon Dieu! votre Coeur adorable 
A nos soupirs ne sera pas fermeé ; 

Il] nous convie au mystére ineffable 
Qui ravissait I’ Apétre bien-aimé. 


Pitié, mon Dieu! pour nos fréres en armes ! 
Leur sang versé d’un coeur si généreux 

Nous vous l’offrons, Seigneur, avec les larmes 
Que notre amour a répandues pour eux. 


Pitié, mon Dieu ! si votre main chatie 
Un peuple ingrat qui semble la braver, 
Elle commande a la mort, a la vie; 


Par un miracle elle peut nous sauver ! 


= : >) 
(To be continued.) P, 
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WAS sorry when the middle of June came and with it 
various reasons why I should leave Venice and go 
to our little country home near B—, some forty odd 


miles or so 


away 


Austrian frontier. The 


fighting had rolled well to the east and west of this 
town of B— and I feared that we should find no special 
interests in the neighbourhood, and none of the resolute 
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martial spirit which had been such a feature in Venice 
ever since the declaration of war on May 23rd, a spirit 
that occasional air raids had only helped to emphasise 


very forcibly. 


There had been a feeling in the pleasure-loving city of 


the lagoons 
quite unlike 
what most of 
us know and 
connect with 
that light- 
hearted spot ; 
a feeling that 
must have 
been alive in 
the days of 
“blind old 
Dandolo” 

of Vittor 
Pisani and 
Carlo Zeno ; 
of the 
Mocenigos, 
who fought 
in the Darda- 
nelles; and 
the Morosini, 
who con- 
quered the 
Peleponesus ; 
that spoke 
of high re- 
solve and set 
purpose, to- 
gether with 
a love for all 
that was 
beautiful and 
precious in 
the city, and 
that gave 
the lie to the 
reproach 
often levelled 
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against the 
Venetians, 
that they 
only cared 
for their 
treasures be- 
cause of the 
tourists who 
were at- 
tracted by 
these _ trea- 
sures and 
monuments 
and spent 
their money 
freely in the 
place where 
they were to 
be seen. 
That Venice 
for the 
moment 
exists no 
more. Early 
in the year 
the most 
famous of 
the pictures 
were re- 
moved 
from the 
galleries and 
churches. 
The Ducal 
Palace has 
become a 
wilderness, 
its ceilings 
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and walls alike emptied of their glowing canvases; the 
“Treasury ’’ of St. Mark’s holds no longer its sacred and 
valued possessions, while the church itself is changed almost 
past recognition. The famous bronze horses have been 
taken down; the great west window and any point that 
would be likely to catch and reflect light on the facade, 
and so serve as a guide to aeroplanes, has been covered 
over, while inside the building a great deal more has been 
done. The big hanging lamps have all been taken down ; 
so too has the Crucifix from the centre of the rood-screen, 
while the figures on either side of it are swathed in thick 
white cloths, suggestive of winding sheets and looking like 
dead figures only waiting to be laid in their coffins. The 
two pulpits on each side of the screen are protected by 








VALLE DI 


From here the Italians made their recent advance to Cortina. 


J. Shaw. 


scaffolding, filled’ in with countless sand bags, while more 
sand bags are piled up against the columns, round the holy 
water stoups, and a perfect redoubt of them is erected 
round the shrine in the north aisle, hiding it completely 
from sight, and giving to the church the look of a store- 
house, where sand bags are the staple commodity and can 
be supplied to any extent. The same system of scaffolding, 
packed and wedged within and without with sand bags, is 
repeated in several places in the town, and the quiet, serious 
manner in which all this work is carried out is convincing 
and impressive to the last degree. 

Would this spirit or anything akin to it be found, I 
wondered, in the country? And would the spirit of the old 
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Venetian Republic hover equally over those lands to the 
north of the lagoons that had once owned the rule of the 
Winged Lion and found safety and prosperity beneath its 
wings ? My first impressions were that this spirit was 
wanting, but a closer study of the question showed me I 
was wrong, for it certainly existed, although different in 
character. The actual presence of war was more evident ; 
soldiers of all kinds thronged the streets of this small 
northern town; motor cars dashed by with generals, Red 
Cross officers, or other military men, and were, besides, the 
only ones to be met with on a road that in ordinary times 
whirled travellers up to the Dolomites and Cortina; while 
“Siamo militarizzati’’ was the cheery answer given by 
men whose former occupations were of a peaceful nature 
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and chiefly relating to the keeping in order of the beautiful 
roads which form so important and marked a feature of 
this part of the country. 

On becoming a member of the local Red Cross in our 
little town of B——, I was in consequence allowed to visit 
the sick and wounded soldiers who were brought here for 
a night or two before being sent on to hospitals in other 
parts of Italy further from the fighting line, and consequently 
in safer places. Most of the wounded on the occasion ot 
my first visit belonged to the “ Bersaglieri,” or to infantry 
regiments, and hailed chiefly from Central Italy. One man 
came from near Orvieto, and hoped we might mect again, 
though when I suggested “‘ why not at Vienna or Berlin ? ” 
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he seemed to think it would more 
probably be at some station in Tuscany, 
when I might, perhaps, be on my way 
to Rome. Another enlarged on the 
beauties of Umbria, and when I said 
how lovely, too, this part of the country 
was, he merely uttered the one word 
“Ttalia’’ in a voice of such rapt con- 
viction and love that one knew that, 
for him at least, “ Italia’? meant the 
whole wide world, together with all 
that was great and lovable. Several of 
those who were not wounded were suffer- 
ing from cold and exposure, and certainly 
they had been sorely tried. Brought 
from their warm southern fields to the 
rocky heights of the Carnic and Julian 
Alps, where snowstorms and sweeping 
hail had broken over their heads con- 
tinuously, you could not but agree with 
one of their number who said _ he 
feared the “Padre Eterno”’ must be an 
Austrian ! 

A very rough customer was a drover 
who had charge of the strong, sturdy 
oxen that have been brought from Lom- 
bardy for the purpose of hauling the 
heavy guns up these well-nigh unscale- 
able heights—a task that these animals 
alone could accomplish and for which 
great numbers are now on the frontier. 
“They are il! natured, evil tempered 
creatures who will do you an injury if 
you give them the chance,” he said, 
and any idea that perhaps kind treat- 
ment might bring about a better state 
of things only excited his contempt. 

A far more attractive invalid was 
a very young lad from the Isle of Elba, 
a volunteer, and one evidently accus- 
tomed to a more refined setting than 
the one he found himself in, and trying 
hard not to mind the rough company, 
nor the rougher sheets of his camp bed. 
He was full of the historical interests 
of his island, of its monuments, of its 
natural beauties, and talked of his 
home life, and most of all of his mother, 
with tears in his eyes. Another sick 
soldier came from Mondovi, and _hear- 
ing I was English (a fact that owing to 
our alliance seemed to please and 
interest one and all) he broke out 
eloquently on the brutality of German 
methods, saying how people who did 
what they had done had forfeited all 
rights to be considered men any more, 
and ended up by quoting Carducci in 
praise of his own native district of 
Piedmont. 

One marked characteristic of all 
these wounded soldiers was their thought- 
fulness for their people at home. Great 
as the effort often was to write, they 
insisted—when possible—on doing so 
themselves, so as not to alarm ‘“‘la 
famiglia,’ and when their names, 
ages, etc., have to be entered on a 
tegister, their fear is that it is for the 
purpose of informing their relations of 
their state before they themselves have 
been able to do so. No words can speak 
too highly of their cheerfulness, their 
gratitude, their gallant bearing when 
in pain, and the entire absence of all 
grumbling or complaining. The same 
spirit runs through one and all of keen 
longing to get back as soon as possible 
to have another ‘‘go” at those “‘ can- 
aglia’’; of the glory of fighting for 
their king and couniry, and the cer- 
tainty that they will win. A young 
ariilleryman, whose youth has _ been 
passed not a stone’s throw from our 
front door, wrote a few days ago to 
his parents saying he was wounded 
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in four places, but no one 
was to be uneasy; ‘‘la 
Mamma ’”’ especially was 
not to weep, he had 
everything he wanted, 
was. splendidly looked 
after, and was always 
laughing, or eating, drink- 
ing, and whistling. He 
was proud to have served 
his country, his Tricolor, 
and to have “done his 
bit.” We hope to greet 
him among us as soon as 
he can bear the journey 
from a hospital some- 
where near Turin. + 

Another and very in- 'g 
teresting experience was "7 iia 
that of witnessing the 
arrival at the station of 
B—— of a long—sadly long 
—hospital train from the 
front. The one in question 
was run at the expense 
and care of the “‘ Order of 
Malta,” and is a model of 
all that an ambulance 
train claims to be. We 
had gone to meet a 
wounded friend and were 
allowed, as a special 
favour, to be on the plat- 
form. Some whisper hav- 
ing been uttered, “ how 
about some cigarettes ?”’ 
we promptly bought up as 
many as were to be had, 
together with some choco- 
late, and passed them up 
to the outstretched hands 
that eagerly received 
them. We were soon 
pulled up for such con- 
duct. ‘‘ Nothing of any 
sort or kind is to be given 
to the sick and wounded 
on this train,” said a fine, 
handsome chaplain who 
accompanied the party ; 
“for we have some 
typhoid cases among the 
patients and we cannot 
be too careful.” TI felt 
very contrite, and I sup- 
pose I looked it, for the 
worthy gentleman (for 
whom, let me add, all the 
soldiers had a good word) 
quickly said: ‘‘ At least 
these gifts may be given, 
only you must be careful 
not to let anyone see you 
doing it!’’ Respect for a 
law, which I felt was to 
be observed, kept me, 
however, from _ taking 
advantage of I] 
Signor Cappellano’s 
relaxation. 

When I knew that 
for another twenty-four 
hours that train had to 
journey on with its .load 
of weary wounded men 
before it reached its desti- 
nation, I realised some of 
the horrors of war, and 
echoed heartily the words 
a Venetian had said to 
me several months  be- 
fore Tialy had entered 
the European conflagra 
tion, ‘‘ Maledetto quel a 
‘Kaiser,’ e tutta la sua : 
porca razza!”’ J. Shaw. WOUNDED SOLDIERS IN THE GARDEN OF AN OLY) MONASTERY. Copyright. 
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. EW STREET,” in the beautiful Cotteswold town 
of Painswick, in which the house so named 
stands, facing the famous churchyard with the 
hundred and three clipped yew trees, has 
like New College, borne its designation since 

quite early days in the fifteenth century, or for about five 

centuries. It was then created, in all probability, to give 
one access to a “‘ Nova Aula,” or New Hall, of the Clothworkers, 
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a portion of which (together with a fine stone fireplace of 
that date) is still to be found in situ at the upper end of the 
street, now a private residence. All the eastern section of 
the street contains considerable remains of old work, o.ten 
behind ugly modernised fronts; but the lower section, 
in which Beacon House stands, beginning with the Falcon 
Inn (1711), contains nothing earlier than eighteenth century 


work; not because it never did so, but because a number 
of very smail earlier tene- 
ments, forming the com- 


mencement of it and backing 
on to the churchyard, were 
done away with during the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century. Until those days 
Beacon House, whose promi- 
nent grey mass of three 
Georgian storeys, crowned 
with a rich cornice and a 
baluster parapet, arrests the 
eve, stood out to far greater 
advantage than it now does, 
for its bold lines were not 
then interfered with by any 
of its neighbours. 

Ouite apart from the 
extraordinary (and some may 
say, somewhat excessive) 
decoration of the interior, the 
nobility of the elevaiion very 
easily charms the spectator ; 
the middle section (three 
windows in breadth) standing 
out with only a moderate 
projection centred by a rusti- 
cated doorway. Each of the 
first floor windows rises from 
a baluster parapet (giving 
thus the motive for the fine 
continuous balustrade at the 
roof-line) and leads to alter- 
nately a curved or a pointed 
pediment. The cheerful grey 
tone of the Painswick stone, 
the sharp shadows of the 
quoins and cornices, and the 
blue sky showing between 
the upper balusters together 
produce an almost Italian 
effect. The whole building 
betrays the hand and eye of a 
master architect, and we shall 
have reason to offer some 
suggestion as to who this, as 
yet, great unknown may 
have been. 

The small entrance hall 
(17ft. by 15ft.) at once dis- 
closes the main staircase, in 
itself a masterpiece of Geor- 
gian design in mahogany, and 
displaying both extreme finish 
as well as certain striking 
touches of originality, as, for 
instance, the terminal at its 
head turning back upon 
itself, together with the 
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hand-rail, so as to lead along the first floor passage to a 
further flight. At the bottom of the stairs the hand- 
rail starts from a perfect ‘‘ newel ’”’ composed of alternately 
fluted, spiral and smooth-turned balusters, which thence 
mount, three at a time, upon their scroll-carved tread- 
blocks—a delight to the following “eye.” Perhaps, the 
most salient feature of the hall ceiling, which has been 
ingeniously treated in three variously sized panels of 
masterly scroll-work, is the series of cornice-blocks decorated 
with “ guttz,” or drops, borrowed from the classic triglyphs. 
The rich diaper border may be found reproduced upon certain 
of the elaborate mid-Georgian tombs in the neighbouring 
churchyard, where also may be discovered plaster designs, 
very similar to those above the hall fireplace. In the panel 
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of the latter the motive of abundant grapes is again alluded 
to in the marble mantlepiece below, where a goat’s head, 
decorated with clustered bunches suspended from the horns, 
is flanked by little reliefs right and left, representing a pruning 


hook and torch intercrossed, with Kylix and Thyrsus. The 
walls are measured out with long rectangular panels having 
delicate fluted and leaf mouldings. 

The next room, or withdrawing-room (18ft. 6in. by 
17{t. 6in.), is entered by an enriched and pedimented door, 
which, however, is still more elaborately and _ beautifully 
treated upon its further side, including the brazen door- 
plate, doubtless so as to give heightened perfection to the 
entire scheme of that chamber. The opposite, or western 
side, of the latter falls into three sections, consisting of a pro- 
jecting central chimney - breast, flanked by side and deep 
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recesses. The whole of these three sections is treated with 
fluted pilasters and richly moulded panels, leading upward to 
acanthus caps, and continues cornice of the same motive, 
and terminating in very graceful, wide-arched soffits, also 
filled with carved ornaments. The fire-breast ends in a 
broken curved pediment of opposing scrolls, between which 
is placed a basket of roses. Below is a fireplace framed with 
white Greek marble, so finely moulded that it suggests an 
Italian hand. The fluted pilasters and the sides of this 
are filled with the handsome “ broccatellone,” a marble that 
comes from Tortosa in Catalonia. The central frieze of it is 
enriched by a charming plaque of white marble representing 
a pastoral domestic scene, with horses, goat, dog and land- 
scape, the work of (probably) a French sculptor. The 
supreme feature of 
this room is, neverthe- 
less, the ceiling. This 
is treated in the Oval, 
starting with an 
almost life-sized figure 
of the Lycian Apollo 
of the Louvre, hold- 
ing his nght arm 
folded over his head, 
behind which extend 
the aureolar rays. A 
fillet across his breast 
sustains a _ pharetra 
with arrows, which 
shows above the left 
shoulder. The left 
arm and hand rest on 
a lyre of seven strings, 
which in turn rests 
on a_ sacred _ tree- 
stump. This is framed 
within very intricate 
and extremely delicate 
scrolls and intertwin- 
ing garlands of roses, 
leading to a _ broad, 
oval frieze composed 
of inter - wreathing 
florets forming a sym- 
metrical band of small 
ovals, each alter- 
nately containing a 
patera and the inter- 
crossed symbols of 
the various arts and 
sciences—archery, 
hunting, navigation, 
etc., on one of which 
occurs the significant 
date—1769. Nothing 
we know of can ex- 
ceed the technical 
mastery of their 
treatment. At the 
four opposite sides 
of this oval band 
project four ovoidal 
breaks from its ex- 
ternal moulding, 
enabling the artist 
to insert four laurel- 
bound profile heads. 
The spandrils are 
filled with yet more 
delicate — scrollwork, 
and the whole is 
framed in by an elaborate cornice, of which the lowest member 
is composed of a set of miniature lions’ heads conjoined by 
garlands of leaves—the central one by acanthus leaves. 

The head of the staircase is surrounded on three sides 
with walls which are treated in similar masterly, if florid, 
style, being boldly spaced out into vertical panels of raised 
plasterwork, framed in by delicately moulded, slender, 
flower-twined pilasters, with their caps lightly inter-wreathed 
by garlands, and themselves supporting urns, pine cones, 
etc. (in one case, a fox carrying off a goose), and developing 
further an upper horizontal section, or frieze, displaying in 
full relief vases, birds and baskets of fruit and flowers. In 
addition, suspended central trophies adorn all the main panels. 
One of these is composed of arquebus, halberd, harpoon and 
pistols ; in another occur musical wood wind instruments . 
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in yet another, the decorated and enwreathed head of a 
wild man of the woods, with acorns and oak leaves—said 
locally to be the portrait of the artist, but with no documentary 
evidence to show for it. Beyond the centre of this chief 
landing occurs a door, which now communicates with the 
house adjoining, which was built c. 1840, and is shown 
tinted on the accompanying plan, kindly prepared by 
Mr. P. Morley Horder. This door was originally only 
a deep cupboard. Above it occurs a plaster coat of 
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arms. Unfortunately, both coats here represented impaled 
are spurious, the owner for whom the house was built in 
1760-70 having no arms to bear. The Lion rampant, 
however, may well point to a member of the family of Wood, 
since it occurs on a pseudo-shield of Robert Wood (with date 
1690), an overseer of the parish, now on the gable of Fair View 
House, further down the hill. The three Bezants also are 
borne on a chief azure, by Wood of London, above (argent) a 
wolf salient (or). Hence the shield suggests a purposed 
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‘““jumble.’”’ In any case, it cannot be relied upon as real 
heraldry. The ceiling above the stair and landing is less 
successful than its fellows, owing to the ambitious attempt 
to render, within an enwreathing circular moulding, a mass 
of stiff, conventional clouds centred by a_ bird, intended 
for a peacock. Nevertheless, the scrolls and flower-chains 
which extend beyond the subject, star-wise, are of the usual 
high level of craftsmanship. The two uneven-sized front 
rooms (one, perhaps, a powder-closet), to which a short 
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further flight of stairs now leads, are of small importance, in 
spite of perfectly laid oaken floors and other good details, 
when compared with the large (18ft. 6in. by r4ft.) so-called 
dining-room, which is entered from the passage at the head 
(left) of the first flight of stairs. In addition to its beautiful 
view over the churchyard into the deep green valley and to 
the rich, heaped-up woodland landscape beyond, it has other 
delights. The walls are superbly treated with large rectangular 
panels, some of them filled with cheerful mirrors. The 
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PLAN OF BEACON HOUSE. 
The tinted part shows ** Fiery Beacon,” now incorporated with 
Beacon House.) 
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southern, or fireplace, side of the room is saved from 
monotony by distribution into three semicircular arches, 
which are borne on _ beautifully moulded pilasters with 
pendant flower-drops, the tympana above the (cupboard) 
doors being decorated with filleted garlands of flowers in 
high relief, while the spandrils are enriched with exquisitely Copyright. IN THE KITCHEN. 


carved appliquée wreaths sus- 
pended between olive boughs. 
The fireplace, framed in with 
white marble and delicate 
moulded marble _ binding, 
leads up to an elaborate rect- 
angular entablature crowned 
by a broken pediment anda 
classic urn. In some respects 
this room is the most pleasing 
of them all. There is no part 
of it which is not delightful to 
the eye, somewhat overcome 
by the restless abundance of 
genius poured out upon its 
fellow room beneath. Perhaps 
it is as well that these rooms 
should have contained so much 
of beauty; for in their early 
days we may recall that their 
windows commanded _ the 
“stocks ”’ and the “‘ whipping- 
post,” and many ugly sights 
they must have witnessed. 
The question remains, to 
whom can we attribute with 
any real likelihood the author- 
ship of this astonishing display 
of art in this small upland 
town of Cotteswold ? It was 
built for a well-to-do local 
family of the name of Wood, 
Copyright. THE ROOF PARAPET. “COUNTRY LIFE.” partly copyholders and partly 
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freeholders in this cloth-working centre, between 1765-9 ; 
and it was owned by Samuel Wood in 1803, together with the 
adjoining ground, later built over with ‘ Fiery Beacon,”’ the 
house on its north side, now incorporated with Beacon House. 
It is quite without danger to assert that the entire county of 
Gloucester has contained no work of this type its superior, and 
that it is to the influences of the School whence this house and 
its decorations directlyemanated that Painswick owes the many 
remarkable tombs of the same date still adorning her church- 
yard ; for the Bryans, who made these, doubtless worked on 
the house, and they, or some of them, may have been attached 
to the master, who can have, we think, been none other than 
the designer of the Crescent and of Pulteney Street at Bath, 
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even Wood the younger. The hypothesis, then, to which 
this leads us is that the Woods of Painswick were connected 
with the Woods of Bath, and that, as an eminent architect 
of the present writer’s acquaintance, whom he took over the 
house last year, suggested to him, “ Wood, the younger, 
may quite well have given the entire designs to his relative.” 
There remains even nowadays much to be cleared up about 
the Woods. The name of the house, and that of its 
adjoining companion, Fiery Beacon, and their origin probably 
are due to the events of the Civil War (1643), when the church- 
yard opposite, together with the church and Court-house, 
were entrenched and garrisoned by the Parliamentarians, 
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who kept in touch with their fellow-garrisons at Stroud and 
Lyppiat by means of signal beacons in a then neighbouring 
field. The names are found in the Manor Records of the 
eighteenth century. St. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


MARSHLAND. 

HE Essex marshes, so often called flat and uninteresting, 

have, for those who know them, a charm all their own. 
No one denies that they are flat; but uninteresting—a 
thousand times no. Seen from a slight height on a June after- 
noon, you can look for miles over a land patchworked with 
meadows, bright green 
after the cutting ; pas- 
ture land, and crops of 
already yellowing corn 
and silvery beans. In 
the distance a barge 
sails slowly up a creek, 
its big brown sail alone 
showing above the level 
of the fields. Here and 
there stand the home- 
steads, and near them 
barns and 
vellow stacks of the 
newly gathered hay. A 
rough road 


red-roofed 


ZIP Zags 
from one 
another ; there are no 
hedges, but the fields 


are divided by 


farm to 


deep 
ditches, bordered by 
bands of grey-green 
rushes. On one side 
is the blue line of the 
the other the 
green line of the rising 
country at the edge of 
the marsh ; 


sea, On 


above are 
the blue sky and the 
ever joyful larks. 
Then the 
Fresh from the sea, 
vet warmed by passing 
over the sunlit land, it 
comes, filling the lungs 
with its 


air ! 


invigorating 


{ breath. It would be 
aa A difficult, to find its 
7) 1 equal. 

‘ i As the day draws 
* 4 to a close, the whole 
ee i arch of the sky be- 
, 4 comes irradiated with 

: crimson = and gold. 

= Marsh people pride 

: themselves justly on 

their sunsets. The air 

seems to split up the 
colours into mast 
gorgeous hues, and 
there are no hills or 


hide the 
splendour of the west. 


woods to 


i 
| 
i 
! 


So it is in summer ; 

but there is another 

side to the picture. As 

“COUNTRY LIFE.’ the year grows older, 

with the 

days and colder nights, the mists rise at evening, and large 

flocks of birds gather together and fly to warmer climates; but 

their place is taken by quantities of tern and wild ducks, who 

haunt the oozy creeks, and, in very cold weather, black geese 
who fly honking overhead. 


shortening 


The New Year comes in with a sprinkling of snow on the 
ground; the wind is cruelly cold, and wails mournfully round 
the houses and down the chimneys, while the sea dashes itself 
angrily against the protecting dykes, trying to break them down 
and flood the surrounding country, so laboriously stolen from 


its domain. Now the marshes wear their least pleasant aspect; 
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but soon the breeze becomes warmer, the sea calmer, and the 
whole land smiles with the promise of spring. Spring comes! 
The sun gains in strength day by day; the meadows deck 
themselves in a cloth of gold and silver; the cuckoo calls; the 
marigolds flaunt their yellow cups along every creek, and 
the winter darkness is forgotten in the joy of life. 
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Mountains dwarf and oppress you by their size, marshes 
also make you feel your own insignificance, but they exalt you 
at the same time. The great distances around you, the vast 
vault of sky above you seem to fill you with their immensity, 
uplifting your aims, broadening your ideals, and enlarging your 
(We Ie. Ie 


understanding. 
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By Henry VENDELMANS, ING. AGRIC. 


THE WORK OF CULTIVATION 
INCE ploughing, the ground has been subjected, 
during a part of the summer and all the winter, 
to the successive action and reaction of the air, 
heat, damp and frost, and the surface will be more 
or less exhausted. In March or April, then, one 
must make use of chemical manures. Use basic phosphates 
and potash, the latter generally in the form of kainit. 
Very dry slag or very thin slag is sometimes blown 
away by the wind, and the finest, which is the best, will 
blow farthest away from the place it is intended for. To 
prevent this, mix the basic phosphate and the kainit a short 
time before using. To do this spread the phosphate and the 
kainit on a barn floor in the desired proportions, and they 
can be thoroughly mixed by means of shovels ; a beater can 
be used. For the sake of the regularity of the work obtained, 
manure will be spread by means of an automatic distributor. 
We shall use basic phosphate or slag obtained by the Thomas 
and Gilchrist process, because they are best on heather lands. 
They contain about 50 per cent. of lime, also tetracalcic 
phosphate, which is a very advantageous form as regards 
its assimilating qualities by plants. 

In buying basic phosphate we must take account of 
many important points; we must buy, if possible, at first 
hand; that is to say, without any sort of addition of dross 
of dephosphorisation. In this way we shall have phosphate 
in the advantageous form under which it presents itself in 
basic slag, with a proportion of tetrabasic phosphate, and 
not in any less assimilable form. 

We should pay for phosphates by the unit of phosphoric 
acid (P, O;) and not merely by the sack, without ascertaining 
its value. We must not be satisfied with any phosphoric 
acid, but we must have phosphoric acid soluble in weak 
acids. It is the most advantageous. A phosphoric acid 
of which a large part is not soluble, except in strong acid, 
is of much less value. 

We also require slags of 75 per cent. fineness. Usually 
two strengths of slag are sold: slag of 50 per cent. fineness 
and of 75 per cent. Use the finer. In effect the greater 
the surface of attack, so much more easily the phosphate 
contained in these grains will be taken up by the roots of 
the plants. Then the difference of the surface of attack 
is strongly in favour of 75 per cent. fineness. We must 
also buy the slag which is richest ; that is to say, containing 
the greatest number of units of phosphoric acid. These 
slags will be the most advantageous, as costing the least 
per unit in expense of transport, handling and distribution. 

All these points are very important, because they may 
make a difference of double in the value of phosphates, 
or even treble, and since it is not economic that we 
should pay a high price for products of which the value is 
likely to be so variable, we should buy slags that are 
guaranteed. 

Knowing the degree of richness in phosphoric acid, we 
shall not proceed any longer according to the former prac- 
tice of putting a certain number of sacks of slag to the acre 
without any consideration of their value, but we shall regulate 
the quantity of slag by its richness. Merely for the facility 
of our calculations we shall refer to slag having a richness 
of about 17 per cent. of phosphoric acid. 

We get potash almost exclusively from Leopoldshall in 
Germany, but the salt marshes of the South of France would 
be able to furnish it, and we might get it from Alsace-Lorraine 
if, as the papers have stated, there are salt mines there of 
enormous richness. 

As a general rule, then, we shall effect the improvement 
of the ground by leguminous plants, as green manure (yellow 
lupines for preference) and by chemical manure absolutely 


(continued). 








The principle is based 
on the fixing power of nitrogen from air by leguminous 
plants. 

If we give the lupines the chemical manures necessary 
for abundant growth they will absorb the nitrogen necessary 
for their increase, drawing it from the air by their knotty 


without farm manure or town refuse. 


protuberances. They will accumulate nitrogen in every 
part of the plant, and after their burial in the ground they 
will yield it to the earth together with an enormous quantity 
of humus. We shall thus have without cost a great supply 
of nitrogen for the following crop. 

It is needless to state that the phosphoric and potassic 
manures absorbed by the lupines are completely returned in 
their vegetable remains, because crops not having been 
taken, there has been no withdrawal. The yellow lupine adapts 
itself perfectly to sandy soils, and gives splendid results. 

Plants other than leguminous used sometimes as green 
manure do not take up the nitrogen in the air, and are, there- 
fore, much less economical. For this reason do not use them, 
although they are often recommended. 

Now in order to recover the greater part, or perhaps 
the whole, of the cost incurred, we shall on this land which 
bears lupines raise one or two crops of rye—that being the 
preculture. It is only after these crops have been raised 
that we shall reckon the value obtained, because the purpose 
for which the land is to be employed can be settled at that 
particular time for each tract of ground. 

Let us note, however, that certain lands will be employed 
directly without any preculture, simply by the application of 
chemical manure, and that others can be cultivated with the 
help of town refuse when it is cheap, also that one rarely makes 
use of precultures for pastures. Sometimes we can make 
pastures by employing town refuse in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties, with the addition of chemical manure, on oats in which 
we shall sow clover and grass. In this case we shall take a 
crop of oats and one of clover before really having a pasture. 
Sometimes forests are made without preculture—we may 
content ourselves with a single culture of lupines with chemical 
manure, roughly, 83cwt. of slag and 2}cwt. of kainit. But 
this method is laborious, and, although sometimes employed, 
cannot justify itself. In this way nothing of the cost 
incurred is recovered ; then the ground is not often worked, 
while the repeated working of the soil with precultures 
causes an aeration and a perfect division, and distributes 
uniformly fertilising matters and humus on the entire thick- 
ness of the earth. In this way we shall not have laboured 
in vain, and the work will be worth the labour employed 
because we shall recover capital and interest ; but most 
certainly we shall not get all the benefits rendered sure 
by preculture. That will not, then, be a piece of work from 
which we may expect brilliant results. 

This practice is, perhaps, due to the fact that some 
people have doubted the chance of recuperation by pre- 
culture. They have asserted that by this method they took 
out of the soil all the goodness which they had put into it. 
We will demonstrate the falsity of this reasoning. 

The soil, whatever it was before cultivation, was wanting 
in certain elements, or it did not possess those elements in 
the necessary proportions. The soil is not productive because 
the law of the minimum is not observed there, or, perhaps, 
because a general minimum rules there. One works the soil, 
applies chemical manure, and sows lupines. But to bear 
future forests the soil has no need of all the quantity of 
chemical manure which has been put into it; only lupines, to 
thrive and yield an abundant crop of green manure, require 
a good application of chemical manure. They seize these 


chemical manures, and we proceed to bury them together 
in the soil. 
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In order, therefore, to obtain one good crop of lupines 
we have given more chemical manure than would be necessary 
for forests. In order to cultivate rye we should add a little 
chemical manure; but let us not forget that in obtaining a 
good crop of lupines we shall have an abundant crop of green 
manure very rich in nitrogen and in other elements, and 
that these elements come into effective use by the fact of being 
buried in the soil for the benefit of plants which will after- 
wards occupy the ground. We shall have obtained our crop 
of lupines at great expense. We must try to make them pay. 

Rye can then be obtained by means of a small supple- 
mentary quantity of chemical manure, but above all by 
the help of humus, the nitrogen from the lupines, and the 
chemical manure given to obtain a good crop of lupines ; and 
enough of the chemical manure will still remain in the soil 
for the requirements of the forest. 

Let us note in passing that throughout this preculture 
the soil will be again worked and aerated, and manure as 
well as humus mixed with it, through the entire depth of 
the arable stratum. The soil will then benefit largely by 
the repetition of cultivating operations, and at the end of 
the period it will be perfectly prepared, considerably 
enriched, and the outlay in great part repaid. That is 
where the system recommended is justified. 

This is how we shall proceed. Instead of giving 8$cwt. 
of slag and 2icwt. of kainit to the acre we shall give, 
according to the case, from r1rewt. to 13}cewt. of slag and 
from 4}cwt. to 7cwt. of kainit. 

Note that the entire process is the same, and that by 
means of this additional quantity of manure, representing 
from £1 to £1 ros. to the acre, we shall obtain a crop of the 
value of about £5 which will repay us the greater part of 
the outlay. 

If all the operations have been well carried out, gener- 
ally a single culture of lupines will be sufficient to allow a 
crop of rye. In certain cases, however, when the lupines 
have not been very good, it will be well to have a second 
cultivation before getting a crop of rye. It is very clear 
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that the second crop of lupines will not necessitate a new 
application of chemical manure, but one loses a year that 
way, and incurs the cost of cultivation. Sometimes the check 
in the first vear has been attributed to the absence of the 
microbe of nitrification in the soil at the beginning of vege- 
tation. Thence delay in the absorption of free nitrogen 
of the air results, and consequently retardation in the 
development of the plants. Attempts have been made to 
remedy this by inoculating the soil; but a careful prepara- 
tion, which allows one to discount all the chances, and a 
sufficiently strong use of manure will be of the first impor- 
tance, will give a good start, and will prevent the necessity 
for two crops. 

We must, then, keep in view the avoidance of the necessity 
of two crops of lupines before the cultivation of rye, because 
the difference in the return per acre will be considerable. But 
should they be necessary, at the time when rye will be in bloom, 
we must sow the lupines afresh. They will take root, without 
being dug in, under cover of the rye, and, at the time of its 
maturity, the first ramification of the young plants will be 
already showing in the ground—it is a characteristic of 
lupines. At the time of harvest the sickle will pass over the 
plants and the heads will not be cut—so that they will 
grow a little after the reaping of the crop. 

We shall in this way get second lupines. Note again 
the economy of this system in comparison with that gener- 
ally employed, which consists in sowing them after the 
harvest. That system requires a fresh working of the soil, 
a fresh harrowing, and at this time rolling also; and the 
lupines will be very slow, while the grain in rye in bloom 
does not require any husbandry, and these lupines, having 
a start of several weeks over the first, will give a crop much 
more abundant, and, in consequence, of a greater value, 
although they have not cost so much. 

This second crop of lupines will allow us to obtain a 
second crop of rye by means of a simple dressing of chemical 
manure. This process is too little known and too little 
applied. 





THE 


By Henry B. 
FTER suffering some years of eclipse, the Star and 
Garter at Richmond is going to turn its back on 
its brilliant traditions as a hostelry and to enter 
on a new career which will enthrone it anew in 
our affections. With a fine public spirit, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute have determined 
to present it to Her Majesty the Queen, who will hand it 
over to the British Red Cross Society. By that society it 
will be equipped and maintained as a permanent hospital 
for paralysed and totally disabled soldiers and sailors. The 
case of those who in fighting for us have become paralysed 
and rendered utterly helpless by wounds must move every- 
one to pity and gratitude. As Sir Frederick Treves has 
written: ‘‘In the paralysis of old age there is usually, 
coincident with the loss of power, a mercitul decay of the brain, 
a loss of mind that merges into mere apathy and oblivion. 
In the case of the stricken soldier, however, the mind is as 
vigorous and as alert as ever; the eagerness and indepen- 
dence of youth are still aglow in the brain; there are still 
the intense longing to do, the stimulus to venture, the desire 
to lay hold of the joys of life ; while with this mental energy 
is associated a body that cannot feel, limbs that cannot 
move, fingers without touch, and hands as listless as the 
hands of the dead.” 

At the Star and Garter one hundred and thirty-five beds 
will be provided for those absolutely helpless on the ground 
floor, whence they can be wheeled in their beds to the garden 
overlooking the Thames. The first floor will be allotted to 
disabled men who can walk, and some rooms will be devoted 
to guests, relatives of patients in the wards. It is delightful 
to think of the sick men being able to offer such hospitality 
to their friends, and, in the case of those whose life journey 
is nearly ended, to know that those who are nearest to them 
can be under the same roof and with them to the end. In 
the garden will be built a little village of cottages and bunga- 
lows, to provide further accommodation for fifty patients. 

Once more Sir Frederick Treves may be quoted : 
“Such, then, is the Soldier’s Hostel and his Garden City. 
It will be his last home. It can be made worthv of him if 
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the people of England will make it worthy of the country for 
which he has suffered. He has fought his fight, he has met 
his fate ; let him feel that the loving kindness of the land for 
which he died is around him when the bugle, from afar off, 
summons him to ‘ The Last Post.’ ”’ 

This last home of our broken heroes has a fascinating 
history as well as natural beauties not to be surpassed any- 
where near London. 

Richmond Hill has a world-wide fame on account of the 
perfect view to be seen from it. Poets have delighted in 
singing its beauties. Thomson alludes to it in his ‘‘ Seasons”’ 
under Richmond’s old appellation of Sheen, and Wordsworth 
associated the hill with the earlier poet’s name. After ven- 
turing to gainsay “the bold report” that the groves of Walla- 
chia inspire the nightingale to sing ‘‘ elsewhere unmatched,” 
Wordsworth gives his reasons : 

For I have heard the quire of Richmond Hill 
Chanting, with indefatigable bill, 

Strains that recalled to mind a distant day, 
When haply under shade of that same wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 
Plied steadily between those willowy shores, 
The sweet souled Poet of the “Seasons” stood 
Listening and listening long, in rapturous mood, 


Ye heavenly birds! to your Progenitors. 
x a b 


Jeanie Deans preferred the crags of Arthur’s Seat, and 
told the Duke of Argyll so: “ It’s braw rich feeding for the 
cows, and they have a fine breed of cattle here, but I like 
just as well to look at the crags of Arthur’s Seat and the 
sea coming in ayont them, as at a’ thae muckle trees.” 
Jeanie Deans’ creator admits the view from Richmond 
Hill to be an “ immaculate landscape.”’ 

“ The Lass of Richmond Hill” was a favourite Vauxhall 
song, and many tales were current respecting the subject, 
but some writers tried to wrest “ the lass’ from Suirey and 
place her in Yorkshire. 

In spite of these attractions there were only one or two 
unpretending little inns dotted about the hill in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. One of these was the 
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Star and Garter, which was built in 1738 on a slip of waste 
ground on Petersham Common, leased to John Christopher 
by the Earl of Dysart, lord of the manor, for a ground rent 
of £2. 

The description of this wayside inn in Crisp’s “‘ Richmond 
and its Inhabitants’”’ is not very complimentary. ‘‘ There 
are representations of this house when it was indeed of a 
very humble character. It had *a common wooden pent- 
house, as it is termed, for the entrance doorway and a 
signpost, with a large sign attached to it, standing in front 
of the inn, which signpost and board were plainly visible 
from any part of Cholmondeley Walk by the river side, so 
perfectly destitute of trees was all that part of Richmond 
commencing from the present bridge and walk in the direc- 
tion of the Duke of Buccleuch’s to its summit at the entrance 
of the park; and it is recorded that so limited was the 
accommodation at the old Star and Garter that at no time 
could a visitor stay the night there, for the simple reason 
that not the slightest accommodation in that way was ever 
attempted by the proprietor.” 

In course of years improvements were 
Capiain George Van- 
couver, the famous ex- 
plorer, who died in 1798, xX 
was one of the earliest ' 
visitors. He is said to 
have gone to the Star 
and Garter one night, 
and was so delighted with 
the view which he saw 
the next morning that 
he exclaimed: ‘I have 
travelled over the world, 
and this is the most 
beautiful place I have 
ever seen, so here I will 
live and here I will die.”’ 

In 1803 the Star and 
Garter was in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Brewer, who 
Was anxious to enlarge 
the building. For this 
purpose he obtained from 
another Lord Dysart an 
additional piece of waste 
ground at a rent of £3. 
The agreement had a 
condition inserted to the 
effect that no trees should 
be allowed to grow higher 
than three feet, so that 
the view from Ancaster 
House and the Park Gate 
Lodge should not be in- 
terrupted. This condition 
was soon after evaded by 
subsequent owners, and it 
was found to be invalid. 

With regard to the 
reference to Ancaster 
House, it may be noted 
that this property was 
purchased from the Duke 
of Ancaster by Sir Lionel 
Darell, who was much 
esteemed by George III. Sir Lionel was anxious to make some 
improvements, and desired a little more land for the purpose. 
He made application to the authorities, but was refused. 
He then appealed to the King himself, and obtained more 
than he asked for. George III, on meeting him, got off 
his horse, and taking a stick marked out the line himself, 
and said: ‘‘ There, Sir Lionel, that is your ground; it is 
mine no longer.” 

We learn from Mary Berry’s Journal, under date 
June 12th, 1808, that the Siar and Garter was then empty. 
She writes: ‘‘ Drove with Phil Cayley to Rayman’s Castle, 
walked through the meadows, crossed the Richmond ferry, 
and straight up the hill, which Phil Cayley had never seen, 
and which has always new beauties even to those most 
accustomed to it. The door of the Star and Garter (now 
shut as an hotel) being open we walked in, and a civil quondam 
servant of the house showed us the rooms. Dismal history 
from the woman of the foolish man who made these great 
additions to the former house ; ruined himself and died in 
prison, his wife, seeing that all was going wrong, became insane 
and died before him.” In the following year the hotel 


made, and 
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was reopened by Christopher Crean, previously cook to the 
Duk2 of York. 

We learn from the ‘ Epicure’s Almanack,” published 
in 1815, that Crean spent so much on the house that it again 
became unremunerative. When he took the house there 
was hardly a whole pane of glass left in any of the windows. 
We read: ‘‘ The Roebuck is a sort of tavern of ease to that 
stupendous hotel the Star and Garter on Richmond Hill.” 

In February, 1822, Mr. Joseph Ellis took the house 
from Mrs. Crean, and at once made alterations and improve- 
ments in the management. It was during his occupancy 
that the Star and Garter obtained its greatest fame. It 
was recognised as the chief hotel in the neighbourhood of 
London, and it is said that at one time or another it received 
within its walls almost every distinguished person of the 
day. Marshal Soult was here in 1838 when he came over 
from France as Ambassador on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
coronation. Louis Philippe lodged here with his family 
for six months of 1848-49 after his flight from Paris, and was 
visited by Queen Victoria, Guizot, and other of his friends. 
The ex-king had great faith in the healthiness of Richmond, 
and he was glad to seek 
change of air upon its 
lovely hill. After her 
husband’s death Queen 
Maxie Amélie stayed at 
the Star and Garter for 
a time. 

Among other royal 
visitors may be men- 
tioned Victor Emanuel 
when King of Sardinia, 
Napoleon III, and the 
Archduke Maximilian 
before his unfortunate 
journey to Mexico as 
Emperor. The original 
Four in Hand Club used 
in the season to drive 
down and dine here every 
Sunday. The hotel was 
largely used for the re- 
ception of wedding 
parties. The Directors of 
the Bank of England 
dined here, as did many 
of the great City Com- 
panies on occasions. On 
one Sunday in July, 1851, 
as many as 560 dinners 
were served—the average 
at that time being 
about 320. 

On the death of Mr. 
Ellis in 1858, his son, 
Mr. George Ellis, became 
proprietor of the hotel, 
and he continued its 
management until it was 
bought by a_ limited 
liabiliiy company, to 
whom he handed it over 

Cepyiight. on January Ist, 1864. 
THAMES. The company at once 
erected a large building 
from the designs of E. M. Barry, R.A., by the side of the old 
hotel. On January 12th, 1870, the whole of the old building 
was destroyed by fire. The ruins remained for a time, but 
were cleared away in 1872, and in 1873-4 a huge pavilion 
and banqueting hall were erected on the site from the designs 
of Mr. C. J. Phipps. 

A word may here be said about the sign of the “ Star 
and Garter.”” The most famous of the inns connected with 
this illustrious Order was the simple “ Garter’ at Windsor, 
where Falstaff took his ease when he was “ carrying on”’ 
with the Merry Wives of Windsor. Shakespeare has marked 
it for his own and given it literary fame, but it was of some 
note iniisown day. Richard Gallis, the landlord in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was three times Mayor of Windsor, 
and in 1562 he was reiurned as Member of Parliament for 
the town. The Star was not added to the insignia of the 
Order of the Garter until Charles I’s reign, when the sign, 
which had previously been simply the Garter, had become 
very generally the Star and Garter. 

Close by the Star and Garter at Richmond, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds built a house from the designs of his friend 
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Sir William Chambers. 


The site chosen by the painter was 
occupied by a small cottage, and in 1769 he employed Thomas 
Hickey, the Irish attorney who is immortalised in Goldsmith’s 


“ Retaliation,” to purchase the ground for him. Reynolds 
did not spend much time in his house, as he preferred the rush 
and stir of London life, but one of the few landscapes he 
ever painted (three in all) was a view from the window of 
his drawing room. George III was always interested in 
Richmond, and a frequent visitor. When he was riding 
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past one of the houses on the terrace he inquired: ‘* Whose 
house is that ?”’ He was informed that it had been built 
by Blanchard, his Majesty’s card-maker. ‘ Blanchard the 
card-maker,”” said the King; “why, all his cards must 


have turned up trumps.” Not a bad joke, that may 
well be set against the foolish things he was _ sup- 


posed to have said, but which were most of them the 
inventions of that scurrilous writer Dr. Wolcot (better 
known as Peter Pindar). 
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Borderlands, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
Unto the Hills, by Douglas Freshfield. 
The Faithful, by John Masefield. 


R. GIBSON is, so to speak, on his native heath 
in “‘ Borderlands.”” The book is made up of 
three pieces called respectively, ‘“‘ The Queen’s 
Crags,” ‘‘ Bloodybush Edge,’’ and ‘ Hoops.” 
A little consideration of them will, we think, 

show why Mr. Gibson, in spite of possessing many of the 
most splendid qualities of a poet, does not finally succeed. 
“The Queen’s Crags’ is made up of a conversation between 
two farm labourers, one, Michael Crozier—young—the other, 
George Dodd—old. The youthful hind is a dreamer, and no 
objection can be taken to this, because character and attri- 
bute come to a man in spite of his environment. We have 
had poets from the plough-tail and poets from the Court, 
but there always will be an essential difference between them. 
For one thing, the man engaged in a hard fight for existence 
must—to some extent—be bemused by constant labour, and he 
has not had the opportunities of mental training and instruc- 
tion which come to those who are better off in life. Thus, if 
your farm labourer is to be presented with poetic ideas, 
they must surely be in the rough. There should rather 
be hints and revealings of what is possible than finished and 
beautiful poetry, but Mr. Gibson either does not recognise 
this or lacks the dramatic faculty for working it out. His 
old man is admirable—full of gossip and homely shrewdness 
and reminiscences, such as'a gay farm labourer may have 
had in his youth, but Michael—to make a long story short— 
is much too literary. It is as incredible that he should have 
had a vision of Queen Guenevere as it is that there should 
be any truth in the legend about the angels at Mons. Let 
anyone read the following description, and he will recognise 
it at once as coming from Mallory through Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Morris, Arnold and a hundred others who have given 
us a Guenevere : 


(Elkin Matthews.) 
(Arnold.) 
(Heinemann.) 


I saw Queen Guenevere, again, 
Three years ago, upon Midsummer Eve. 
She sat upon a little hill, and sang: 
And combed her long red hair, beside the lough— 
Just sitting like a leveret in the sun 
To sleek its fur— 
And all about her, grey snipe darted, drumming. 
She combed her long red hair 
That tumbled down her shoulders, 
Her long hair, red as bracken, 
As bracken in October ; 
And with a gleam of wind in it, 
A light of running water. 
Her crown was in the heather, at her feet : 
And now and then, a snipe would perch upon it ; 
And with h.s long neb preen his gleaming feathers, 
As if to mock the Queen, 
Queen Guenevere, a-combing her long hair 
That tumbled over a gown of blue 
As blue and shimmery as a mallard’s neck . . . 
And with a light of running water : 
And, as she sang, ’twas like the curlew calling, 
And rippled through my heart like curlew calling, 
Like curlew calling in the month of April, 
And with a clear cool noise of running water. 


The literary devices in this passage are worth noting. 
The insistence upon the Queen combing her long red hair, 
the October bracken, the gleam of wind, the light of running 
water, her gown of blue, “as shimmery as a mallard’s 
neck,” do not belong to the untutored rhetoric of a ploughman 
poet, but smell fearfully of the library and the lamp. Farm 
labourers do not lapse naturally into such poetry as : 


Looked into golden pools, 
Pools, golden ’neath October bracken . 


Let it, of course, be granted that the vision of Guenevere 
is only the glorification of Susan. Our point is that the glori- 
fication wants the sure authentic note of nature. 
Bloodybush Edge is a remote spot on the border-line 
between England and Scotland. In it, Daft Dick appears 
singing “‘ Jock o’ the Syde,” a ballad which is in itself too 
literary. He gets into conversation with a tramp, and the 
conversation affords opportunity for bringing in a few well 
known stories of Border reivers. The story of Barty Mil- 
burne is not greatly improved from its original prose, although 
even there it has an appearance of having been coloured 
and, as it were, prepared for publication. Thos> who know 
the original may like to compare it with the following not 
ineffective picture : 
. . Till Corbet Jock and one of the Scots were killed, 
And Barty himself sore wounded in the thigh ; 
When the other Scot, thinking him good as dead, 
Sprang on him, as he stooped, with a whickering laugh ; 
And Barty, with one clear, back-handed blow, 
Struck off his head, and, as they tell the tale, 
“* Garred it spang like an onion along the heather.” 
Then, picking up the body of Corbet Jock, 
He slung it over his shoulder ; and carried his mate 
With wounded thigh, and driving the wethers before him 
Through blinding snow, across the boggy fells 
To the Blackburn, though his boot was filled with blood. 
Or the other tale, how one of the Robson lads 
Stole a Scot’s ewes ; and when he’d got them home, 
And mixed them with his own, found out, too late, 
They’d got the scab: 
With a stout hempen rope to the Scot’s house, 


and how he went straight back 


And hanged him from his own rooftree by the neck 
Till he was dead, to teach the rascal a lesson, 

Or so he said, that when a gentleman called 

For sheep the next time, he’d think twice about it 
Before he tried to palm off scabbit ewes. 

The interview between Gentleman John and Merry 
Andrew which constitutes the piece cailed ‘‘ Hoops ”’ is not 
quite so good as the others. 

It might have been predicted beforehand that if Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield wrote poetry, it would be about the hills 
and valleys. The best of the numbers in this volume are those 
which convey memories of Alpine days. Still, this would 
not apply to the first in the book, ‘On High Down, Fresh- 
water.”’ Once upon a time High Down was crowned by an 
old wooden beacon, but this has been replaced by a lofty 
Iona cross of Cornish granite, erected in memory of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, and this is the theme Mr. Freshfield sings. 
In many other passages besides this he shows himself an 
ardent admirer of ‘‘ The Wiser Virgil of a world grown grey.” 
In England, the haunt on which he waxes most eloquent 
is Exmoor. It supplies the landscape of the fine sonnet, 
*O Dea Certé!’’ which begins : 

The glorious moorland from its purple crest 
In three great capes breaks down upon the brine, 
Dark storm-stained crags, the billows undermine, 
Front the red sun, slow broadening to his rest : 
In lighter vein the poet’s most amusing essay is dedicated 
to La Belle Ernestine. Forty years ago Ernestine was a 
handsome girl whose father kept an inn at St. Jouain, a 
village on the coast of Normandy between Havre and Etretat. 
Since then she has become a wife and landlady, but her 
best glories are sung in quizzical Thackerayan verse : 
Had Ulysses his bark run aground 
On this dim Hyperborean shore, 
He’d have reckoned the earth was too round, 
And have sailed on its edges no more ; 


And Penelope never had found 
Her husband in rags at the door, 
A beggar—it may be, a bore! 
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Since Calypso the hero could screen 

For months in a damp, hollow cave, 

Where he lodged—like a Jack i’ the Green, 
The Divine One of Goddesses’ slave, 

We may guess chez la belle Ernestine 

He’d have thought little more of the wave, 
Or how heroes ought to behave ! 


The volume will stir many memories in the old friends of the 
author, and recall to those who have read his books many 
a scene on which their imagination has delighted to linger. 
Mr. Masefield has made a novel experiment. He has 
taken the Japan of 1701 and 1702 and woven a play out of 
it. The technical difficulties must have been very great. 
Even with the aid of the immense library of contemporary 
histories, novels, plays, it is no easy thing to give a convincing 
picture of the Englishman of that day and recall his beliefs, 
his standard of honour, his way of living. But these are 
trivial compared with what must be surmounted by him who 
would do the same thing for Japan. Few of us comprehend 
the Jap of to-day spiritually and mentally, and those must 
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indeed be few and far between who can paint him as he was 
more than two centuries ago. On the measure of success 
achieved by Mr. Masefield in this direction, there will be 
differences of opinion. There can be none as to his having 
produced a tragic poem which is good to read, whether playable 
or not playable. H2 has done so by investing the Japanese 
nobles with the ordinary attributes of human nature. Kira, 
the arch-villain of the piece, pops up as frequently in real 
life as did Julian the Apostate in a certain fascinating history 
of his various incarnations. Self-made, clever, grasping, 
corrupt and avaricious, he, while remaining the same in 
essence, appears in a million guises. He is Shylock and 
Richard Humpback and many of their kith and _ kin. 
Kurano has masqueraded as Duke of Kent, and Lady 
Kurano is the eternal feminine. Hate and revenge have 
been justified by patriotism, even as a recent Catholic 
writer refers to the Absolution of death in battle. Further 
indication of the fortunes of these heroes would but dull the 
reader’s appetite. He will enjoy the book all the more for 
coming to it without much prompting as to its contents. 





FOX CUBS 


HILE it is possible by means of a field glass 
to study the habits of fox cubs outside their 
earth, the hidden watcher can never get very 
near them without finally putting an end to 
their exhibition. For the purpose of close 

study, commend me to a litter of healthy cubs in a roomy 
enclosure, where, for the time being, they lose some of their 
natural timidity, and do not fear the presence of an intruder 
in their temporary domain. 

Quite recently the writer paid a visit to such a litter, 
consisting of six dog foxes and one vixen. Nine was the full 
number of the litter, but unfortunately one had to be de- 
stroyed owing to an accident, and another—the “ wreckling ”’ 
of the family—was set upon by its brothers and so badly 
mauled that it finally died. The abode of these cubs consisted 
of a roomy dog kennel, a wooden bench running the full 
length of the sleeping apartment. Their mother having 
come to an unfortunate end, the cubs were taken when they 
were quite small, and for some time they were brought up 
on the bottle. The front of the bench in the sleeping room 
was boarded in, except in one place, where a small hole 
led to the dark interior. At first the cubs spent all the 
daylight hours secure in this retreat, until, when they grew 
to a tair size, the opening was boarded up. From then on 
the cubs became considerably tamer, having no fear whatever 
of the man who fed them. The first day the writer visited 
them they had been fed, and were, therefore, in a more or 
less quiet and contented mood. Not that cubs are ever 
really quiet, except when asleep, as the photographer who 
essays to “snap” them quickly discovers. It was arranged 
that on a later date their food should be withheld until the 
writer arrived with his Kodak, the feeding hour affording 
opportunities for interesting pictures. After being weaned 
from the bottle, the cubs’ diet consisted of rabbits and a 


AND THEIR WAYS. 


certain quantity of milk. May being a month when young 
bunnies are plentiful, there was no difficulty in securing the 
necessary supply. At first the rabbits were skinned and 
cut up into suitable portions, but later they were simply 
slit open and thrown down in the yard. 

Two or three cubs would ‘“‘ freeze on to” one rabbit, 
and the ensuing tug-of-war was usually a bloodthirsty affair. 
The little vixen—being the tamest of the litter—took no 
part in these scrimmages, but calmly waited until a separate 
portion was provided for her. Every pulling match between 
the dogs, however, ended in a fight, and a glorious set-to it 
usually proved to be. Snapping and snarling, a pair would 
roll over and over, their lightning-like movements being 
extremely difficult to follow. The favourite grip appeared 
to be across the loins at the narrow portion of the back, 
and in the case of a full grown, powerful fox, a bite in this 
region proves very nasty indeed. A throat hold would 
sometimes be taken, and this happened when the feeder 
held up a rabbit, the first cub to seize it generally being 
attacked by one of the others. As each cub secured its por- 
tion of food, it immediately sought a corner of the yard, 
or darted behind the nearest shelter. Those not partici- 
pating in a battle would crouch down and watch proceedings, 
and if the combatants approached too near in their struggles, 
the onlookers growled a warning. Except when barking, 
all the vocal sounds were a sort of growl and hiss in- 
termixed, a curious medley of cat and dog noises. The 
cubs invariably held their masks towards the ground when 
giving tongue. 

While taking the photographs which illustrate this 
article one had to constantly keep pulling the recalcitrants 
out from behind the door, or from the shelter of the 
box. When a sack was laid over the latter, a game of 
hide and seek at once began. One cub would dart beneath 
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the box, then suddenly protrude its 
head, while one or more of the others 
would watch intently for its appear- 
ance. After being well fed, and more 
or less tired of play, the little family 
strolled quietly about, investigating 
every portion of the enclosure. It 
does not often happen that a fox 
takes a photograph of his brothers 
and sister, but while the writer was 
looking into the view-finder of the 
camera, one of the cubs managed to 
squeeze in unseen between the photo- 
grapher and the wall, and when back- 
ing out it jerked the operator’s elbow, 
with the result that the trigger was 
touched and the picture taken. 

One member of the litter pos- 
sessed a decidedly curly brush, the 
latter being carried much like that of 
a sheep-dog. With age this curl might 
straighten out, but a curly-brushed 
fox is something of a novelty. A fox 
cub can very nearly equal a cat in 
climbing powers, and an_ enclosure 
must be securely roofed with wire- 


netting if the vulpine occupants 
are expected to remain within 
bounds. Cubs which are being 


reared with the intention of finally 
turning them down should not be A 
made pets of. The wilder they are, 
the better chance they have when set at liberty. It is, 
of course, necessary to enter their abode at feeding time, as 
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well as to clean out the sleeping room 
and yard, but the less they are handled 
the better foxes they will prove from 
a hunting point of view. Absolute 
cleanliness of their abode is of vital 
importance if they are to grow up 
healthy and well. The cubs in question 
were in splendid condition, their apart- 
ment and yard being kept spotlessly 
clean. Dirty surroundings quickly in- 
duce mange, and as all hunting people 
know, this. disease, once spread 
throughout a district, is extremely 
hard to eradicate without adopting 
drastic methods. Once they are 
weaned, water is better for them than 
milk, for in a wild state water is 
their only drink, and flesh, coupled 
with beetles, frogs, and the like, their 
chief food. Despite their furious bat- 
tles, cubs can stand a lot of knock- 
ing about without sustaining much 
hurt, and these fights doubtless fit 
them for their struggle for existence 
later in life. A fox, even after being 
very badly mauled by terriers, will 
make a bold bid for liberty in front of 
hounds, and if the ground is in 
Reynard’s favour, he will sometimes 
make good his escape. The writer has 
seen this happen more than once on the 
mountains of the Lake District, where 
the rough going is all in favour of a fox, even though he has 
had something of a mauling. R. CLAPHAM. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN 


O places in England have been more profoundly 
affected by the war than Oxford and Cambridge. 
The undergraduates have gone, and many of 
the younger teachers with them; the older men 
alone are left, to think of what was once, and to 
wonder if it will be again. 

Schoolmasters have taken the world into their con- 
fidence before now and have told us what boys are like from 
their point of view. If there is no book which contains the 
confessions of a college tutor, there seems no reason why 
there should not be: his business is much the same as a 
schoolmaster’s, with some difference in his material which 
requires a corresponding difference in his methods. The 
schoolboy of July is the freshman of October; but, though 
the boy’s mind and body can change little in two months, he 
feels at once that he has taken a step in life and acquired a 
new status. He has ceased to be a boy and is now one 

Of those noblest of their species 
Called emphatically “men.” 

The ‘‘man’”’ enjoys greater freedom than the boy. At 
school his presence was ascertained by tolerably frequent “‘ call- 
overs ’’ ; at college he will once, on his first day, be asked to 
answer to his name, but his tutor will prefix Mr. to each surname 
and will address the freshmen collectively as ‘‘ Gentlemen ! ”’ 
The sensible tutor uses any fair means to excite the sense of 
responsibility in his pupils, and this is one means : his manner 
of address implies that they have become, in a sense, his equals. 
After that first day, unobtrusive ‘‘ markers ”’ will register the 
attendance of undergraduates in chapel, hall, or lecture-room ; 
but “‘ call-overs’”’ have ceased. It is only natural that the 
freshman should not always appreciate the privileges of his 
new position: ‘I thought I had to come” was the apology 
of one such, when asked by his tutor why he had not answered 
an invitation to dine at the tutor’s house; school life hardly 
admitted of a prior engagement. Simplicity of this kind 
accounts for a good deal of the ‘‘ rudeness ”’ of undergraduates. 
They do walk about in Oxford and Cambridge as if they had 
“bought the street” ; but rudeness in personal intercourse 
is rare. The real test of good manners comes when the tutor 
feels it necessary to refuse some permission on which the pupil 
has set his heart; and a very pretty politeness may wear 
somewhat thin on such occasions. 

Both tutors and pupils have changed since the time of 
Thackeray : the former are seldom clergymen; the latter are 
not distinguished by differences of cap and gown, determined 
by birth or wealth. Mr. Hugby, immortalised in the ‘ Book of 
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Snobs,” kept on his lecture-room desk for a whole term a letter 
beginning ‘‘ My Lord Duke,” and might be seen uneasily 
discussing racing news with dissipated young noblemen. If 
Mr. Hugby still survives, he does not display his weakness in 
the same ways; and perhaps he has less opportunity, as 
educational requirements have stiffened and members ot the 
peerage seem not to be very successful in passing examinations. 
Some years ago a duke was “ ploughed ” for entrance at the 
college which he had proposed to compliment by his presence. 
What must have been the feelings of Mr. Hugby, if he was 
permitted in another state of existence to hear of this tragedy ! 
Lord Glenlivat, too, is less full blooded than he was then, 
and would not, in his most convivial mood, stuff his tutor’s 
boots with cobbler’s wax. 

The normal freshman gets at once a command of time and 
money such as he never had before ; and time and money are 
two of the most important things in this world. A great part 
of the day and all the evening he can spend as he likes ; he 
has usually a cheque book, and the shops will give him credit. 
It is well that he should have an allowance: ii he simply 
sends in all his bills to his father, he learns nothing about 
money ; his expenditure is limited not by his own good sense 
but by parental indignation. The authorities try in various 
ways to check extravagance ; thus it is a common rule that 
tradesmen at the end of term shall send copies of all unpaid 
bills to the tutor. But there is an obvious flaw in this arrange- 
ment. Memory recalls a case in which a young gentleman in 
his first term bought £200 worth of jewellery and £30 worth 
of cut flowers on credit ; there were other items, but these were 
the most notable. The action of tutor and parents, which duly 
followed, came rather too late. 

The other enemy, against which the tutor is con- 
stanily fighting, is idleness. University life offers many 
agreeable alternatives to study; and, if a man is deter- 
mined to be idle, it is hardly possible to prevent him, until 
he is ‘‘sent down” for failing in examinations. There 
are some undergraduates of good ability who know that 
when they leave college they will have to go into business ; 
and these are apt to treat the interval as holiday. Many of 
them work hard and successfully at business afterwards ; 
but their tutor tries in vain to make them work for examina- 
tions, and their degree day is apt to be tragical. Yet, on the 
whole, the undergraduate does more work and ‘spends less 
money than he did forty years ago. 

As the sagacious missionary troubles himself less about 
the adult and presumably hardened heathen and gives most 
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of his time to their children, on the same principle the tutor 
gives most of his attention to his freshmen. A good start 
is proverbially important ; and, if the freshman can be con- 
vinced that his tutor is friendly and reasonable, subsequent 
relations are likely to be satisfactory. With this object, 
the tutor invites his freshmen to his rooms in college or to 
his house ; he provides a meal and tries to unseal their lips 
by the offer of food and also tobacco ;* for the criminal offence 
of three months before has ceased to be a crime at all, and 
the cigarette box is passed round. The talk will not be of 
Newmarket, as it was in Mr. Hugby’s rooms; but it must 
be allowed that appropriate topics are sometimes hard to 
find. Trivial matters are best for general conversation, and 
a tutor of experience has found that he could often restore 
animation to a silent party by introducing the subject of 
shaving. Every freshman shaves, though the process has 
hardly yet become’a daily necessity ; and if it be true, as 
Dr. Johnson said, that no two men shave alike, there is some 
experience which even the shy or the stupid can impart. 
Silence is not the only trouble on such occasions : some men 
stay toolong. In college rooms it is not hard to dismiss them 
without giving offence, but the problem is less easily solved 
in a private house. You invite Mr. Sitwell, say, to lunch at 
your house at one o’clock: he comes and passes from the meal to 
your drawing-room, and there he stays. Hour after hour goes 
by ; you withdraw to write letters or take a walk, and return 
to find him still sitting there at 6, while his hostess is trying 
to stifle her yawns. Either he is too shy to move, or he does 
not understand that such a visit should not be unduly pro- 
longed. The following artifice has proved useful: if a young 
relative be invited and strictly charged to go away at 3, 
and to take leave rather slowly, the rest of the party will 
generally go with him. 

In social tact and training young men differ very much ; 
and that the difference is due in part to their schools no man 
will doubt who has had many Etonians among his pupils. 
The old woman in the story charged twopence extra “‘ to them 
as learns manners ”’ ; the charge may be higher at Eton, but 
the goods are delivered, beyond question. The Eton fresh- 
man will not spread discomfort by his silence ; he will not 
outstay his welcome; the presence of the other sex does not 
depress or alarm him. There is much truth in the old story, 
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how the Eton boy asked the lady at a ball if she would like 
a chair, and the Winchester boy brought it ; the story adds 
that a boy from a third school sat down on it, though tradition 
differs, rather hotly, as to the name of the third school. But 
the difference between Eton and Winchester could not be 
more compactly stated. The Wykehamist is a type apart. 
No school has so powerful a tradition or so peculiar a system ; 
in point of publicity, the life there is like that of a midship- 
man. Indeed, it might be argued that Eton is to Winchester 
what the Army is to the Navy. At college the Wykehamist, 
if he is less decorative in appearance and manner, is more 
self reliant and less conventional; and, in general, he takes 
his work and life itself more seriously. 

Under one of these two types most public school men 
at the University may be ranked. As to the progeny of 
particular schools, the conclusions of a single observer, being 
grounded on insufficient data, could hardly be stated without 
impertinence. A college tutor has often a clearer notion of 
a particular house than of a whole school; for the general 
tone may not be represented by a set of friends in one house 
who follow one another to the same college. It may, however, 
be said with some confidence that many freshmen from 
Wellington might be taken for Etonians, and some Marl- 
burians for Wykehamists. There are many other famous 
schools, of which, for sufficient reasons, nothing is said here. 

Whatever points there may be in which the schools 
differ, there is one thing in which the men trained up by them 
have proved themselves alike. The subject which one sees 
called by the ugly name of “civics” is not taught there ; 
but courage grows there, and honour, and love of country. 
And so our colleges stand silent and empty to-day, because 
those who would normally be there have gone to maintain 
England’s quarrel against her mortal enemy : 

Valour and Innocence 
Have latterly gone hence. 

Many of them have already made the supreme sacrifice 
and offered up their young lives in defence of their native 
land. 

Envy—ah ! even to tears !— 
The fortune of their years, 
Which, though so few, yet so divinely endcd. 
Tutor EMERITUS. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


A BEAUTIFUL NATIVE 
ORCHIS. 

HEN writing of 

native plants 

for the water- 

side in COUNTRY 

LIFE, dated 

August 7th, I 
very stupidly omitted to men- 
tion the beautiful Marsh 
Orchis, O. latifolia. It would 
be difficult indeed to find a 
wild plant more interesting 
or possessing more charm than 
this, and owing to its prefer- 
ence for damp, marshy spots 
it is essentially a plant for the 
waterside. That its merits 
have been appreciated by good 
gardeners is shown by the fact 
that one more often finds it as 
a cultivated plant in gardens 
than as a native in our marsh- 
land, though it is by no 
means uncommon in the wild 
state. Some idea of its love- 
liness under cultivation—where, 
by the way, its flower spikes 
are usually much larger than 
on the wildings — will be 
gleaned from the accompany- 
ing illustration, which repre- 
sents a colony of this Orchis 
in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Wisley. 
The roots were planted a little 
over three years ago in a 
damp, peaty spot with a 
north-west exposure, and the 
magnificent flower spikes 


testify to the success of this WITH PURPLE 








ORCHIS LATIFOLIA, A BEAUTIFUL NATIVE PLANT 


treatment. The spikes, when 
the photograph was. taken 
early in July, were about 18in. 
high, the bright purple flowers 
creating a welcome bit of colour 
amid the deep green foliage of 
surrounding vegetation. It 
has proved a variable plant 
under cultivation, but for the 
waterside in semi-wild places 
the native plant is best. 
As most nurserymen 
have stocl:s of this Orchis 
there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing plants, and no excuse for 
rooting up wild ones for trans- 
ference to the garden. 
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THE VERONICAS OR 
SPEED WELLS. 


HE plants that are 
members of this family 


are a large and wide- 
spread host, and among them 
we find some of the most 
interesting and useful of our 
outdoor garden flowers. They 
naturally divide themselves 
into two distinct sections, the 
one comptising those that are 
of a decidedly shrubby char- 
acter, and the other those that 
have stems of a succulent 
and therefore less enduring 
nature. The shrubby Speed- 
wells are, perhaps, the best 
known, most of them hailing 
from New Zealand. They are 
evergreen, and among them we 
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winter-flowering subjects. For instance, V. speciosa and V. 
Andersonii, with their several varieties, frequently continue their 
floral display until well into January, the spikes of purple, rose, 
or deep blue blossoms showing up well above the dull green 
foliage. All the shrubby Veronicas must, however, be given 
soil that is perfectly drained and contains a good percentage 
of sand. They all, with the exception of the tall growing 
V. Traversii, ought to be planted in positions sheltered from 
cold north or east winds, as they are none too hardy during 
severe spells of hard weather. V. Traversii is, however, quite 
hardy in the London district, where it will quickly make a neat 
bush about 4ft. high and nearly as much in diameter, its rather 
small spikes of very pale lilac flowers being produced in great 
profusion during Juneand July. 

The Willow-leaved Speed- 
well, V. salicifolia, is also a 
good dwarf shrub for warm 
places. It grows about ft. 
high and has long, narrow 
leaves, and flowers of white or 
purplish hue. The variegated- 
leaved form of V. Andersonii is 
among the most beautiful of 
the few really good variegated 
plants, and one finds it ex- 
tensively, and alas!  indis- 
criminately used for summer 
bedding effects in the London 
parks. In its place it is excel- 
lent, but too often it is 
obviously misplaced. 

These shrubby Veronicas 
are not difficult to propagate. 
Cuttings made during the next 
few weeks from young shoots, 
and planted in sandy soil in a 
cold frame in a manner similar 
to that adopted for bedding 
Calceolarias and Pentstemons, 
will quickly root and soon form 
nice little shrubs. A _ good 
number ought to be rooted 
every autumn, so that if a 
severe winter is experienced 
and casualties among the 
older plants heavy, there will 
be sufficient young ones to 
take their places. 

When we come to the soft-wooded section of the Speedwells 
we find a great deal of variation in stature and habit. Thus, 
such species as V. repens and rupestris are trailing plants admir- 
ably adapted for the rock garden; while V. longifolia and its 
variety subsessilis attain a height:of 2ft. or even more, and are 
among the best of our blue flowers for the mixed border. Like 
the shrubby species, these herbaceous Speedwells appreciate 
soil that is of a porous character, though the stronger growing 
kinds, such as longifolia, will not give of their best unless the soil 
has been well manured. Most of them seed freely, and if this 
is allowed to ripen and fall, plenty of seedlings can usually be 
found near the old plants. 

The accompanying illustrations, from photographs taken a 
few weeks ago, represent two beautiful Speedwells growing in 
the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Wisley. 
One is V. spicata, a charming 
plant with pale blue flowers, 
these, however, varying in their 
intensity on different plants. 
It is growing in a position 
facing east and is now about a 
foot high. The other illustra- 
tion shows its white variety, 
V. spicata alba. This plant 
faces south-west and is about 
18in. high. Both species and 
variety continue to flower over 
a long period, and may be 
regarded as two of the most 
useful summer-flowering plants 
that are available for the rock 
garden. As an indication of 
their rapid growth, it may be 
interesting to mention that 
both were planted only a little 
more than a year ago. 

The type plant, V. spicata, 
is really a native of Britain, 
though its habitat is limited to 
a ‘ew localities. It has been 
found in Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire and Wales, and possibly in 
one or two other counties, but it 
is known to very few botanists 
except as a garden plant. In 
a wild state its flower spikes 
seldom attain a height of more VERONICA SPICATA IN 
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than 6in., and even under cultivation it is not oiten that they 
grow so tall as those on the plant illustrated. 

Another very beautiful Speedwell is V. incana. This has 
stems and foliage of a charming silvery grey hue, and in June, 
when producing its spikes of deep purple flowers, is as handsome 
a plant as one could wish for. It is good for either a border or 
a prominent position in the rock garden, and is best increased by 
division early in the spring. 

In addition to repens and rupestris, already mentioned, 
V. gentianoides, with greyish-coloured flowers; V. prostrata, 
with spreading, neat tufts of deep green foliage and deep blue 
blossoms ; V. saxatilis, a plant sometimes found wild in Scotland, 
its blue, striped violet flowers being very attractive; and 





A WHITE SPEEDWELL, VERONICA SPICATA ALBA, AT WISLEY. 


V. taurica, a dense tufty plant with gentian blue blossoms, are 
all excellent for the rock garden. Most have proved variable 
under cultivation, and varieties with flowers of colours other 
than those named can be obtained if required. 

Practically all the Speedwells are to be had from any good 
nursery firm, and as they are by no means expensive, one has 
no hesitation in putting forth a plea for their extended cultiva- 
tion. As already indicated, none calls for any special skill on 
the part of the cultivator, hence they are excellent plants 
for the novice to secure. Except for the removal of old 
flower-heads as soon as the blossoms fade, the shrubby 
kinds do not require pruning, unless an odd branch or two 
has to be shortened to prevent it encroaching too much on 
other plants. F. W. HARVEY. 
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WILTSHIRE AND THE WAR. 
‘Io THE Evitor oF ‘ Country LIFf.’’] 

Si1r,—I am very much interested to read the letter from your correspondent 
giving the names of the county gentlemen serving in His Majesty’s Forces 
from Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, but may I point out one omission ? Richard 
Wyndham, son of Colonel Wyndham, and brother of George Wyndham who 
was killed at Dranoutre, is in the 6oth Rifles, and is now serving in France.— 
PAMELA ADEANE. 

WHAT DORSET HAS DONE FOR THE 

[To THE EpiToR oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—You may like to add the enclosed list of names of Lady Portman’s 
four sons (my stepsons), all now at the front, to ‘“‘ Dorset and the War.” 
Though not actually born in Dorset, their home has been here for thirty-six 
years.—PORTMAN. 

Captain Noel Livingstone Learmonth—in the Royal Artillery for a 
very short time, and retired—-is now temporary Captain and A.D.C. to 
General Helyar, in Egypt. 

Major Leger L. Learmonth was in the Royal Horse Artillery in the 
South African War, taken prisoner at Sannas Post after seeing much fighting, 
was afterwards Brigade-Major to Major-General Knox—tretired two years 
ago. On outbreak of this war, rejoined in command of the Dorset Field 
Artillery (T.F.) Battery, and is now with it at Bareilly in India. 

Major John L. Learmonth, R.H.A., was in South Africa, entered Pretoria 
as A.D.C. to Lord Roberts, went to France on August 17th in command 
of a howitzer battery, and saw much hard fighting till he was wounded on 
October 23rd, and was invalided home; went out again on January 15th as 
D.A.A.G. on the General Headquarters Staff in France; has the D.S.O. 

Captain Nigel L. Learmonth, 15th Hussars, saw service in India— 
Bazar Valley—then became A.D.C. to Lord Kitchener, in India; rode as 
his A.D.C. at the Coronation; was then with the 15th Hussars in South 
Africa till appointed Adjutant of the Dorset Yeomanry, and is now with 
that Regiment at Cairo. 





WAR. 


“A DORSET HERO”? 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—Hamworthy Vicarage, formerly a manor house belonging to the ancient 
family of the Carew’s (Devonshire), was the scene of the last hours of the 
wild, devil-me-care Bampfylde-Moore Carew, better known as the ‘“ King 
of the Gypsies.’’ The old manor house (it possesses a very fine mantelpiece), 
when it passed into the possession of Lord Wimborne, was given by him to 
the village as a vicarage house. Bampfylde-Moore Carew used to wander 
about the countryside in all manner of disguises, taking bets with his numerous 
friends that they would not recognise him, and when made up as a legless 
man or with his face disfigured with a dead man’s skin he was successful. 
He also possessed the secret of making any dog he wished follow him. Bamp- 
fylde-Moore Carew fell in love with his cousin who, with her husband, resided 
at Hamworthy Manor. During a stolen interview with her, the guilty pair 
were discovered by the justly irate husband who shot them both on the lawn 
in front of the Manor. Country folk allege that Bampfylde-Moore Carew’s 
ghost still haunts the scene of the tragedy of an evening, and his whistle— 
the signal of his arrival to his mistress—can still be heard.—G. W. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS FOOTMAN, 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—It has occurred to me sometimes whether your correspondents on the 
subject of ‘‘ Superfluous Servants,” as the writer of the original article and 
“Londoner,” have ever considered that there are two sides to this question 
—as to all others. I know, at any rate, two footmen, in the small circle 
within my knowledge, who have been ready to enlist, but have been rejected 
owing to defective eyesight, which does not affect their duties as household 
servants, but renders them unfit for the Army or Navy. In one large estab- 
lishment near me, there are several most suitable looking young men, who, 
from various internal weaknesses, are incapable of enduring the requirements 
of active service, and it makes me very indignant when I see forward, ill 
mannered young women jeering at these men who are physically unable to 
help their country as they would like to do, and have too much decency— 
far more than the girls who presume to address and taunt them—to explain 
their disabilities. I know 
something of Hospital 
work, and I know how 
men can “suffer and be 
strong,” if not tried beyond 
their strength ; and they, 
and they only, know how 
far that is. I know some- 
thing, too, of big houses, 
and can only say that it is 
most considerate and kind 
of the so called “‘idle rich,”* 
who have so freely given of 
their best, to maintain in 
their service these men, 
many of them old retainers, 
certainly men who have 
done nothing to require 
them to be turned off, be- 
cause they don’t appear to 
suit the ideas of patriotism 
of those busy-body lookers- 
on whocannot see below the 
surface. —COUNTRYMAN. 


VOLUCELLA PELLUCENS. 
(Hovering Fly.) 
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FOR THE FRONT. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Srr,—One sees much of tragedy in these days. The morning train was 
nearly ready to begin its journey from the station of a small town in the 
North. Passengers in ones and twos were sauntering u> and down the 
platform looking for suitable seats. Near the centre of the train was a small 
knot of people obviously seeing one of their number off. There were five 
of them. A pale faced woman, still under thirty, evidently a wife, had a 
smail toddler by the hand. The toddler was happy, and the woman was 
trying to be brave. The other two—one in khaki—clearly were friends 
or acquaintances, and their purpose could not be mistaken—it was to cheer 
the others up. The fifth was in uniform, with full kit, a private in the 
Scottish Borderers, as his headgear testified, and snatches of conversation 
overheard told that he was off to the front. He was husband and father, as 
well as a soldier of the King. Hewas not a young’man, fired with expectancy 
at the opening of a new experience, but a seasoned fighter. He had been 
in the trenches before, and knew perfectly what was the best he could look 
for. He also knew what was the worst—and the woman knew. But the 
toddler—God be thanked—she did not know. From all were mercifully 
hidden the actualities of the future. What they may be, who knows? The 
bearing of the soldier was admirable. The lines of his hardy, sun-burned 
face were resolute and steady; his bearing was confident, and he even 
affected jocularity. But the Scottish Borderer was fighting the father and 
the husband and wrestling with the couple of minutes of time which remained, 
The two friends helped the soldier—the wife was with her man. Porters 
began closing the doors, and the traveller became restless; the wife’s eyes 
grew troubled; the friends were dumb. A minute only remained, and the 
doors were being slammed. It was time to make again the sacrifice which 
he had first made a few months before. I tried to look away, but my eyes 
refused to forego the wonderful spectacle of a brave man and a courageous 
woman saying good-bye, each facing with fortitude an unknown future. 
I dare not, even if I adequately could, express on paper the partially repressed 
agonising of the last half minute when the barriers were down. I only saw 
through eyes as wet as their own a gallant British soldier going to his duty, 
and a noble soldier’s wife returning to another vigil of waiting and fearing 
and hoping. I wished I could have offered to them Kipling’s great 
encouragement : 

Though all we knew depart, 

The Old Commandments stand, 

In Courage keep your heart, 

In Strength lift up your hand. 


BUTTERFLY ORCHIS. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—Having seen in the ‘* Correspondence ’—which my little sister and I 
always read with interest—of the finding of the butterfly orchis by your 
correspondents, Mr. Austin and Mr. Copland, I write to tell you that it grows 
in quantities at this address, also the pyramid (mauve) and spotted 
orchis.—CLAUDE Joun Lemon, Ormidale, Brodick, Isle of Arran, Scotland. 

DESTRUCTION OF FLIES. 

[To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Following the instructions in your valuable paper, I placed saucers 
containing bread, milk, sugar and formalin in every room in my house, but 
so far not one single fly has been caught. This experience is not a singular 
one, as I know of a large public institution where the experiment was tried 
with the same negative result. I shall be most grateful to any of your 
readers who can enlighten me on the matter.—Maup GLyn. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Just now in the crusade against flies it may be of some interest 
and assistance to your readers to see one or two widely different species 
illustrated, as little is known by the generality of people of the vast order 
of Diptera. By way of illustration I send you two flies. One, Volucella 
pellucens, is the most beautiful of our hovering flies, with semi-translucent body, 
it suspends itself in mid-air 
in a balancing feat hard 
to surpass. The eggs 
are deposited in the nests 
of humble bee larvae. 
The other fly is a vicious 
biter, constantly  con- 
founded in autumn, with 
the horse fly—from which 
its bite and projecting pro- 
boscis clearly distinguish 
it—and named Stomoxys 
calcitrans. So like is it to 
the tsetse flies of Africa 
that it may be incriminated 
with them as a disease 
carrier. You may think 
these pictures of sufficient 
interest to point the fact 
that our houses and gar- 
dens contain many diverg- 
ing families of flies, not all 
equally objectionable.— 
EB. i, P. 


STOMOXYS CALCITRANS. 
(The Stable Fly.) 
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“ ROBIN-RUN-THE-HEDGE.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘CountRY LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ C. S. O.,” in Country Lire of July 3rd, enquires 
about Galium aparine under the name of robin-run-the-hedge. The local 
name for it in our part of Wiltshire was “‘ clider,’’ and it was also considered 
wholesome for cattle. The following extract from an old herbal of 1663 
in my possession may be of interest as regards names: ‘‘‘ Cleavers’ or 
‘ Goosegrass ’’ Aparine.—Cleavers is well known. It is called in Greek and 
Latine Aparine, and by Pliny, Lappa minor and Aspenigo. In English, 
Cleavers, Clivers, and Goose grass, because young Goslings feed on it.” 
The herbalist says of its medicinal properties that “ the young herb boiled 
in water Gruel in the Spring, cleanses the blood,” or helps the ‘ yellow 
Jaundies” if distilled. The ‘‘juyce’’ of it he recommends for earache, 
or for wounds, as having healing properties. I note also in his herbal that 
he speaks of Tormentilla roots as being “good in the Pestilence. . . . 
Spotted Fevers and other contagious Diseases if distilled.” And one wonders 
if that.is the same kind of spotted fever heard of to-day. The herbal is 
prefaced by a quaint dedication poem to the author, and the patriotic tones 
of the verses makes interesting reading.—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE. 


“ec 


A FASCIATED DELPHINIUM. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph of a delphinium growing in the gardens at 
Knowle a few weeks back may be of some interest to readers of Country 


Lire. Visitors to the gardens have taken a great interest in the curious 
flattened stem 

' and large 

flower spike. 


It is, of course, 
an example of 
fasciation, or 
the growing 
together of 
two stems, 
and is not 
uncommon in 


the del- 
phinium, 
Lilium aura- 
tum, and 


asparagus. It 
is generally 
regarded as 
due to too 
heavy manur- 
ing, though I 
do not think 
any definite 
data exists on 
this point.— 
KENT. 

TO 
DESTROY 
PIKE 
SPAWN. 
THe Epiror. 
S1r,—I should 
be very much 
obliged if you 
could tell me 
a method of 
destroying the 
spawn. of 
pike. We 
have emptied 
a Highland 
Loch, bint 
there are pools of water which cannot be emptied, and we fear that the 
spawn at the bottom of the loch may come to life. We should be very much 
obliged for any information you can give on the subject.—S. G. ALEXANDER. 

[We know of no method by which the death of the spawn of pike may 
be ensured, unless the water can be drained off, but at this season of the year 
it is most improbable that there would be any pike spawn. What there is 
very likely to be is a number of baby pike, from the spawn of the spring, 
and in order to get rid of them we should recommend liming the water freely, 
and if there are streamlets, especially if they are not very quick in the current, 
running into the pond, it might be advisable to treat them with lime in the 
same way. But, of course, the lime would kill the trout, even more quickly 
than the pike, so it should be used with care. The pikelets are likely to be 
in more sluggish streams than the trout frequent. It is easily seen when the 
solution is strong enough, by the dead fish floating up.—Ep.] 





FASCIATION. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF 


EXPEDITIOUS SHEEP SHEARING: 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ CouNnTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph illustrates the manner in which sheep 
are shorn in this part of the country (Caithness N.B.). ‘‘ Stools” or‘ hurdles” 
are dispensed with, the shearer by the adroit management of his knee and 
free arm effectively imprisoning the animal in a position in which it can offer 
but little resistance. A start is made at the neck and with rapid circular 
sweeps the fleece is separated from the body on the one side. Dexterously 
turning the,animal the other half is then removed, the shorn sheep presenting 
the appearance of being ringed with a succession of tiny furrows. Witnessing 
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the operation 
for the first 
time one is 
astonished at 
the speed with 
which the 
fleece is re- 
moved. With 
watch in hand 
I timed the 
shearer seen 
in the photo- 
graph, and 
from the first 
click of the 
shears till the 
fleece was 
freed, exactly 
one minute 
and a_ half 
elapsed. 
Seven years’ 
Argentine 
experience 
had doubtless 
rendered him 
adept at the 
business and 





QUICKER THAN SHAVING. 

he assured me that given a sheep with an open fleece he could reduce his 
time to a minute.—J. M. CAMPBELL. 

A DARTMOOR HEARTH-FIRE. 
(To tHE EpitTor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In your ‘“ Notes”? of a recent issue you mention as a probable record 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s story of a hearth-fire kept burning for twenty-seven 
years. But the Warren Inn, Dartmoor, on the road between Moretonhamp 





WHERE THE FIRE HAS BURNED FOR 100 YEARS. 


stead and Two Bridges, pales Sir Herbert’s ineffectual fires; for the hostess 
assured us, when calling there a few years since, that the peat fire on the 
kitchen hearth had burnt day and night without cessation for more than < 
century, and I believe the tale is generally accepted locally. 
photograph of the inn.—ArtHuR O. COOKE. 


I enclose ¢ 


TO PASS THE TIME: 

(To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—The en- 
closed photo- 
graph shows 
how some. of 
our wounded 
soldiers help to 
while away the 
time. During 
a visit to one 
of the military 
hospitals I 
came across 
these two men 
who were ex- 
pert knitters. 
The Scotsman 
is an adept 
with the need- 
les}: It-is his 
proud boast 
that his 
** Mither ” has 
never had to 
spend ‘sax- 
pence’ 


’ 


on the 


making of 
Socks for 
him.—H. 
PHILLIPS. 





THE 


KNITTERS. 





rite 





MORTALITY IN PARTRIDGES. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—What promises to be a wonderful year for partridges may after all 
be disappointing. There was an exceptionally good hatch almost every- 
where, on my own shoot quite the best we have had for a long time, better 
even than last year, and for a time all went well. But I was all along afraid 
that we should lose a lot of the birds, and my prediction has, I fear, come 
true. I took this gloomy view of affairs because I had noticed numbers 
of young thrushes and blackbirds flapping about as though half stupefied, 
and picked up many of them dead. In other years I have noticed the same 
thing, and when this has happened, young partridges have always done badly. 
Have any of your readers made the same observation? I have not been 
able to find any specific disease in the young partridges, but the coveys 
have been, and are, steadily dwindling in number. In the absence of any 
symptoms of disease I attribute this 
to their having been what we might 
call “run down” by the prolonged 
drought, consequently becoming too 
weak to stand the continual rain and 
the cold nights of which we have 
many; but perhaps you, or some of 
your readers, may be able to throw 
further and better light on the sub- 
ject. I may add that in my part of 
the world (Buckinghamshire) gapes 
has been troublesome, even the wild 
pheasants being attacked; also that 
in the late broods of wild birds there 
are a good many weaklings, many of 
which will, I think, die. I picked 
one up yesterday just able to stagger 
along, and found on it that black 
discoloration of the skin which is, 
I think, caused by exposure to cold 
and wet.—T. H. Browne. 

INDIFFERENCE OF BIRDS TO 

SHELL FIRE. 

[To tHE EpirTor.} 
S1r,—Many people who take an in- 
terest in birds and their doings amused 
themselves early in the war with 
speculations about the probable effect 
on birds, and on their distribution, by TAGALE (DAM 
the tremendous battles in Europe. The 
only effect that has been noticed, so far as I know, in Great Britain is an 
increase of the green plovers, scared away, no doubt, from the Plains of 
Flanders. For the rest, the indifference of the birds to the firing has been 
the most remarkable feature, so far as they are concerned, but I have seen 
no testimony to that indifference so strong as the following, written from the 
front early in August: ‘During the most recent fighting east of Ypres,” 
the writer says, “ it fell to my lot to spend the night in a wood within a very 
short distance of the disputed trenches. Before dawn an extremely heavy 
bombardment took place and the wood seemed to be swept from end to end 
by the metal from every conceivable kind of weapon. Heavy branches 
were falling from the trees, shells were bursting on the paths, the very earth 
trembled, and altogether it seemed impossible for life to continue outside 
the strongest ‘dug-out.’ Imagine my surprise, therefore, when dawn 
brought the usual singing of birds, and that in spite of the fact that the 
shelling by the enemy still continued. Our journey with the wounded ” 
(the correspondent is in the Royal Army Medical Corps) ‘ took us past the 
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remains of a village about a quarter of a mile from the wood. Here the 
swallows seemed to continue their life undisturbed, although few of the 
houses could boast a whole roof or wall and each human being who passed— 
as we passed several times that day—drew the shell fire of the Germans to 
their dwellings.” I had heard before of the skylarks singing during a bom- 
bardment, as if they wished to sing down the thundering noise, but this 
cheerful charm of the birds at dawn after the devastation of their home 
wood seems almost more curious.—Horacre G. HuTCHINSON. 


A CELEBRATED GREY MARE AND HER FAMILY. 


[To THE Eprtor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 


S1r,—Derby winners, past and future, are naturally of great interest <o all 
lovers of horseflesh, but especially to the breeder of bloodstock, and Tagalie’s 





OF TAGALIE) AND HER LEMBERG COLT. 


wonderful win is all the more interesting as she isa grey. Apart from Tagalie, 
only one other grey has won the Derby (a little horse, Gustavus, bred at 
Six Mile Bottom in 1818), although if there had been no mishap to The 
Tetrarch last year, another grey would, no doubt, have been triumphant. 
As The Tetrarch’s sire, Roi Hérode, is getting many greys, and The Tetrarch 
is himself now at Captain Donald Macalmont’s stud in Kilkenny, there will 
be many more greys running on the English (and Irish !) turf than heretofore, 
and, let us hope, more grey sires for future hunters. I think hunter breeders 
will be very glad to get these grey sires, as a grey hunter is generally a good 
one, and no doubt this is greatly owing to their descent from either Alcock’s 
grey Arabian or the Brownlow Turk. Both were imported in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, and without exception every grey thoroughbred 
in the world has inherited this inhibitory factor (by which is meant a peculiar 
minuteness in the thread-like channels which connect the pigment-producing 
cells with the hair follicles) from one, or both, of these sources through an 
unbroken line of grey ancestors. It has been proved that to breed a grey 
one of the parents must be a grey, but to make 
certain of breeding a grey both parents must 
be grey. In accompanying photographs by Mr. 
Clarence Hailey it is shown how, as years pro- 
gress, a grey coat becomes nearly white. Tagale, 
the dam to Tagalie, through whom her grey 
coat is transmitted, is now a flea-bitten white ; 
her colt foal by Lemberg (Derby winner) will 
probably be grey later as he has many white 
hairs in his coat. Tagalie was dark brown ot 
black at birth. In her yearling days a few 
white hairs made their appearance, and two 
years later she was a good grey, the pigmented 
and unpigmented hairs being pretty evenly 
distributed: now you will see by her photo- 
graph she is rapidly growing lighter in colour. 
Her filly foal by Sunstar (Derby winner) is at 
present a chestnut; as Sunstar is a dark bay 
it is difficult to determine, as yet, what her 
colour will be. Tagalie’s sire, Cyllene, is the 
only living sire of four Derby winners—Lord 
Rosebery’s Cicero (1905), His Majesty, the late 
King Edward’s Minoru (1909), now in Russia, 
Mr. Cox’s Lemberg (1910) and Mr. Walter 
Raphael’s grey mare Herself (1912). No doubt 
if Cyllene had stayed in England instead of 
being out of reach in the Argentine, Tagale 
would have visited him again, but he has 
worthy representatives in his sons, and as 
Lemberg, the winner of £41,694 in stakes, is 
the father of the little fellow in the photograph, 
he ought to be a credit to such aristocratic 
parentage—and I hope the readers of COUNTRY 
LirE may follow the careers of the two foals 


TAGALIE (WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1912) AND HER SUNSTAR FILLY. with interest—J. M. WALMSLEY. 

















